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By JAMes H. Hys op. 


This large volume represents the first serious effort on the 
part of any university in this or any other country to investigate 
adequately the phenomena of psychic research. The author has 
certainly taken a leaf out of the Society’s work in publishing so 
large a volume, and I suspect also that most readers will regard 
it as quite as tedious as our own to read. But that is no criticism. 
In the present stage of the investigation nothing else can be done, 
if a man is to make any claim whatever to scientific method. The 
volume has 641 pages of fine print and must weigh several pounds. 
It has a Foreword by David Starr Jordan, former President of 
the University, and an introduction by Professor Frank Angell, 
Head of the Department of Psychology. The author writes the 
Preface, and contributes most of the material to the volume. 

The volume is divided into five parts. Part I is occupied with 
Thought Transference. This is subdivided into sections. The 
first is on the “ Present importance of the Problem”, and “ Ex- 
periments in Thought Transference.” The latter section is fur- 
ther divided into “ guessing of Lotto-Block Numbers,” “ Guessing 
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of Playing Cards” and on “ The Feeling of Being Stared At.” 
Part II is occupied with “ Experiments on Subliminal Impres- 
sion”’, Part III with “ Mental Habit and inductive Probability ”, 
Part IV with “ Experiments in Sound Assimilation’, and Part 
V with “ Contributions by Professor Lillien Jane Martin.’ There 
is then an Appendix which contains further work on thought 
transference and a reprint of the paper which the American 
Society for Psychical Research published in its Proceedings (Vol. 
VIII) representing experiments with a trumpet medium. There 
are 49 illustrations and several plates representing cuts. 


The experiments in thought transference were conducted with 
reference to the application of the mathematical theory of proba- 
bilities. Thus with Lotto-Blocks and Playing Cards there is a 
predetermined law of chance coincidence, whether assumed or 
proven, and such experiments lend themselves to mathematical 
calculation. The results were entirely negative. It was the same 
with the experiments on “ The Feeling of Being Stared At.” 
There was no evidence for telepathy in any of them. Indeed the 
results throughout are calculated to give believers in thought 
transference a very uncomfortable feeling. The claims for that 
phenomenon have been very loud and insistent, but when a uni- 
versity man gets at it with a laboratory he finds no adequate evi- 
dence for those claims. The present reviewer looks with a little 
malicious pleasure on such an outcome. He has always claimed 
that the telepathy of the popular mind and of many psychic 
researchers in the English Society had no foundation whatever 
in scientific evidence, and this volume, as far as it goes, sustains 
that verdict. Nevertheless the present reviewer thinks that 
“telepathy” in the proper sense of the term as an evidential 
criterion is adequately sustained by other facts than those 
recorded or commented on in this volume. But he attaches no 
other value to it. The term is not explanatory and even as a 
classificatory conception it has been extended far beyond all 
reason. But as a term to denote mental coincidences that exclude 
chance and normal sense perception, whether of spontaneous or 
experimental phenomena, and which are not evidence of spirit- 
istic intervention, I think there is abundant evidence. It is, how- 
ever, a very limited field in which this idea is applicable, and it 
may turn out that it will later be covered by spiritistic hypotheses. 
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We may have to choose between coincidences of a casual char- 
acter and spiritistic influence instead of between telepathy and 
spirits. The work under review tends in that direction. Not a 
word is said about spiritistic phenomena, but a negative result 
in telepathy is so much in favor of the other hypothesis. 


The negative result of the work would be more impressive 
if the right kind of experiments had been performed. While it 
is all quite legitimate to experiment with numbers and playing 
cards, the present reviewer does not think that method a very 
hopeful one for any positive results. It can hardly prove the 
negative of telepathy. It can reach only a verdict of non-proven 
and that is not enough, even tho we cannot strictly prove a nega- 
tive anywhere. But there is a special weakness in working with 
numbers and playing cards. We should notice this at some length. 

The last remark calls attention to one most important feature 
of the experiments here recorded. Dr. Coover has given special 
attention to the imagery associated with the effort to get telepathic 
coincidence, whether the imagery be visual, auditory or kines- 
thetic. It was early noticed that visual pictures accompanied 
experiments in telepathy and special attention was given here to 
the study of the percipients or reagents, as the percipients are 
called, in respect of their tendencies to have visual, auditory and 
kinesthetic imagery. As the results of the experiments were 
negative on the whole, this imagery is naturally referable to sub- 
jective influences and not to foreign causes. That is, they are 
not transmitted pictures, but subliminally originated. So far as 
the reviewer can see, there is no evidence for the contrary view, as 
there is no adequate evidence for thought transference, but there 
are sO many cases of the pictographic process in mediumship, 
where you have to choose between so-called telepathy and spirit- 
istic transmission, that we may not be so sure that the imagery 
noted here may not have been closely connected with foreign stim- 
ulus that proved abortive in transmission, tho as occasioning 
effects and, if allowance be made for the possibility of deferred 
percipience, might have involved telepathic coincidences. I do 
not refer to this with any belief that it actually happened, but it 
illustrates one of the difficulties we have to face in the assertion 
of a negative result. Marginal and subconscious associates might 
be transmitted, as is often the case in mediumship, and in that 
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case we should have all sorts of errors, and if deferred percip- 
ience occurred successes would pass as errors. 

Take a case of playing cards. Suppose the agent is thinking 
of a six spot. The percipient might get a five spot which would 
be wrong. But if negative hallucination should occur to suppress 
one spot in the image he obtained, he might be nearly correct, 
but we could not treat it so, because there is a five spot in the 
pack. If the six spot were measured off against geometrical 
figures, animal forms and the million and one objects of sense 
perception and memory, to get a five spot would be suggestive 
tho not correct. That is why arbitrary figures are much better 
as evidence. Partial successes in this may be as good as entire 
ones. No doubt cards and numbers offer a chance for mathe- 
matical calculations, but I do not value those as much as most 
people. Mathematical methods are never applied to evidence in 
murder or theft. Nor are they applicable to the most important 
affairs of life, while the evidence is quite as _ conclusive 
as if mathematics were applicable. Moreover the law of proba- 
bilities in cards and numbers is practically an arbitrary one. We 
assume in card guessing, for instance, that a man has one chance 
in fifty-two for guessing correctly the number and the suit. But 
this is no fixed law of chance. Assuming that it is such a law, 
two successful guesses in the fifty-two would transcend chance. 
But this would not be any evidence for thought transference, and 
besides for all that we know, it would still be chance coincidence. 
Indeed we might guess five hundred times and not get the correct 
card, so that chance is no fixed affair in such work. It is either 
an empirical law; that is, determined by the actual result of a 
large number of guesses, or it is worthless for any scientific 
accuracy. Ten successful guesses out of fifty-two might be pure 
chance for all that we know, or even twenty of them, tho we 
might not be able to either prove or disprove it. There is no 
point at which we can be sure of evidence for telepathy in such 
experiments short of so large a percentage that objection would 
be silenced, and perhaps even then it would not be scientific proof, 
but only a silencer on scepticism based upon the ordinary law of 
chance. Diagrams are worth a thousand times as much for evi- 
dence. They enable us to measure chance coincidence as it mani- 
fests itself in actual life. 
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Nevertheless these experiments are important ones. They 
at least show the futility of that type of experiment, tho they 
may also answer the believer in telepathy more effectively than 
any other way. That hypothesis has been so outrageously abused 
that the Report is a welcome and refreshing product. If the sim- 
plest possibleexperiments yield nothing insupport of that doctrine, 
what about the complicated forms of it? If mental coincidences 
between present mental states transcending chance and normal 
sense perception have no scientific support, what of the claim that 
the percipient can read the subconscious of the supposed agent or 
select from any distant person latent memories with which to 
impersonate the dead! The fact is, as I have often asserted, that 
we have no evidence that coincidences which we call telepathy 
are direct transmissions between living minds. We know noth- 
ing about the process, and so the hypothesis has no utility what- 
ever as an explanatory conception, and even as a classificatory 
concept, it has been outrageously abused. 


The present reviewer, for instance, has never been satisfied 
with the application of it to the phantasms of the dying. It was 
cnly as a measure of precaution against hastily applied spiritistic 
conceptions that it was allowable there. But it was in no respect 
internally probable and presented more difficulties, when ex- 
amined, than it solved. But psychic researchers who were 
governed more by the respectability of scepticism than by scien- 
tific insight could be credulous in this field while they were 
abusing sceptics of telepathy for narrow mindedness! It would 
have been better to have said that we did not know than to use 
a term with no defined meaning of the specific sort to cover up 
credulity. 

It may be that most of us who have conceded telepathy of any 
kind may have to modify our views. Certain it is that recent 
years have not added large amounts of evidence in its support 
and the present volume would do much to discredit hopes, a 
result not altogether unwelcome when we consider the absurd use 
of the term that prevails even in high circles. The author does 
not attempt to delimit the meaning of the term and perhaps his 
own experiments do not require this. He takes the definition of 
the founders of the work and simply shows a negative in the 
evidence. But it ought to be recognized that the very conception 
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of the term when brought to any definite meaning at all is nega- 
tive, except so far as it merely names a certain set of unusual 
facts. If it could mean anything more than those facts; if it 
could imply anything as to the process involved, it might be other- 
wise. But let us see just what its limits are. (1) We have no 
conception of what the process is that. is involved in the sup- 
position of the facts. (2) We have no indication whatever 
whether it is direct or indirect between living people. (3) It is 
a name for inexplicable, not for explicable facts. (4) It repre- 
sents facts which cannot be used as primary evidence for the 
existence of spirits, as this must involve facts representing per- 
sonal identity. 

I exclude from the conception of it the assumption that it 
represents selective agency, on the part of the percipient, and un- 
limited access to the subconscious of persons near or remote. 
Any extension of it to that type of fact must give evidence for 
itself. That would be clear to any one who squints toward 
Professor Gilbert Murray’s conception of it. He imagines that 
it might be closely connected with hyperzsthesia. If so, he cuts 
out nearly all the facts to which members of the English Society 
have extended it. I do not object to that delimitation of it. But 
there are coincidences enough involving connections of mental 
states at a distance that are not evidence of the action of spirits 
to show that we have either to extend the idea of telepathy or to 
coin a new word, if we limit telepathy to small distances and 
connect it with hyperzesthesia. 

Sut all this only shows that we are not clear as to our idea 
of what we are trying to prove or disprove. If we could dis- 
tinctly hold that it must represent a process connecting only living 
people and representing the transmission of present active 
thought only between living people independent of normal sense 
perception, we should have a tolerably definite conception to prove 
or disprove. But the large conception of Mrs. Sidgwick, Mr. 
Podmore, and Thompson Jay Hudson only bewilders scientific 
men and offers no principle of classification of a clear type. It 
savors too much of an effort at explanation. 

The present work does not assume or oppose this wider con- 
ception. It takes it at its own word and points out in the results 
that there is no evidence in these particular experiments for even a 
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coincidence beyond chance, regardless of any views about the 
process being direct or indirect. Herein lies its strength. But 
in the course of its criticism of the existing evidence or claims 
to evidence, it somewhat overshoots the mark. It selects the 
debatable cases and remains silent on the less debatable. It would 
have been better to have said nothing about the existing evi- 
dence and to have rested only on the facts in the author’s own 
records. The negative results here do not set aside all the past 
work. 

The last judgment is evidenced by the attention given to the 
experiments by the English group in the Creery case and those 
between Blackburn and Smith. It lays stress on the discovery 
in these instances that, in the Creery case, the girls confessed 
to a certain amount of signaling and in the other instance Black- 
burn afterward confessed to playing tricks and using a code in 
the experiments he and Smith performed under the auspices of 
the members of the Society. But the book does not recognize 
as fully as it ought that the Society attached no value to any of 
the Creery experiments where signaling was possible. The 
Blackburn case is more fully stated. This man having heard that 
his colleague was dead came out and made the statement that 
Smith was an expert conjurer and that he himself and Smith 
had agreed to hoax the experimenters. It happened that Smith 
was still living and he came out and denied the whole story told 
by Blackburn, convicting him of deliberate lying, and insisting 
that he knew nothing about conjuring and that his work in the 
experinients was bona fide. While the upshot of the matter 
was that no value could be attached to the experiments, there was 
no proof that Blackburn was right, but much evidence that he 
was a liar. It happened, however, that there were much better 
experiments on record and tho members of the Society were not 
wholly exempt from criticism for their estimate of the results 
in this case, their records showed other facts to which no fair 
exception could be taken and the evidence stood for coincidences 
not due to chance or normal sense perception. 

Dr. Coover quotes Dr. Crichton Browne in connection with 
the case and seems to lay much stress on his testimony. Browne 
reported that Mr. Myers had accused him of “ offensive in- 
credulity ” in some Blackburn-Smith experiments, as Browne had 
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insisted on better bandaging of the percipient’s eyes, which seems 
to have prevented success. The implication is that Myers and 
his colleagues were a credulous set of fools and amateurs in their 
work. But we must remember that we have a very prejudiced 
account of the case by Browne. He frankly boasts of his “ of- 
fensive incredulity’? and resentment against imposture. We 
have no evidence that he is correctly reporting the facts. His 
temper showed that he was totally unfit to investigate such cases. 
[ very much doubt whether he has told the truth about Mr. 
Myers’s position. But we do not need to question his veracity. 
We have only to accept his own statement of the case to convict 
him of being a consummate fool in the experiments. He con- 
fessed to the “ offensive incredulity ’’, but in showing this spirit 
proved his ignorance of scientific method in such situations. His 
incredulity is defensible, but not his offensiveness. Any man 
outside an insane asylum should have known that his evidently 
abrupt and offensive manner of bandaging the man’s eyes would 
either produce a state of mind and suspicion on the part of the 
subject that would prevent genuine phenomena or it would put 
the subject on his guard and you would not discover fraud. He 
took the very course to defeat his own object. He did not dis- 
cover any fraud and the prevention of success was no evidence 
of fraud or against the possible genuineness of other phenomena. 
It only proved that under the special conditions, the mental ones 
being either unknown or disregarded by him, there was no suc- 
cess at telepathy. Had Dr. Browne had the slightest intelligence 
on the subject he would have let the men experiment in their own 
way and spent his time working out the signal code which he 
suspected and never proved. But he was evidently so afraid 
he would be puzzled to explain the phenomena that he must pre- 
vent them in order to crow about it. He showed no scientific 
sense whatever about them. , 

I have known laymen to show a thousand times more sense. 
I may illustrate it in the case of Dr. Isaac Funk. He had the 
reputation among conjurers and people of that type for being 
an old fool, a man in his dotage, interested in Spiritualism and 
fooled all the time by mediums. Nothing was farther from the 
truth. He was worth a thousand conjurers in the investigation 
of mediums. I know the man personally and his methods. So 
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far from being convinced, he went to his grave unconvinced of 
the spiritistic theory. He was a very shrewd man and could fool 
a medium a thousand times as easily as a conjurer. He made 
mediums believe that he swallowed all they said, but he kept his 
own counsel and did his thinking afterward. I never knew him 
to be fooled by any of the mediums to whom he went. He 
recorded his facts and suspended his judgment, tho frank to say 
that he could not explain them or give the evidence for the fraud 
that might be suspected. If he had taken any other course he 
could not have discovered fraud where he did find it. He knew 
how to manage the human mind. He was even better for that 
purpose than Dr. Hodgson who was shrewd enough but too often 
betrayed it too early in his investigation of a case. As often he 
failed to find fraud, tho it might have been there. But Dr. Funk 
knew that you have to obtain the confidence of the medium, 
whether honest or fraudulent, as the condition of finding either 
the genuine or the fraudulent. “ Offensive’’ incredulity will 
spoil anything and I should turn a man of that kind out of the 
house in any delicate experiments I was performing. I should 
never quote his authority in this or any other field where his 
prejudices were concerned. 

It was precisely this that made Dr. Stanley Hall’s experiments 
with Mrs. Piper worthless. The man did not even know how to 
handle hysterics, much less sincere persons in phenomena of 
this kind. Patience, tact and interest in any phenomena, fraud 
as well as the genuine, are fundamental to successful investigation 
in this field and, judging from Dr. Crichton Browne’s own con- 
fession, he had no more qualifications for the investigation of a 
delicate mental question than a street gamin or a bruiser. His 
testimony in the face of his prejudices is not worth anything, 
while we know that Mr. Myers had the patience and tact to 
respect the delicate unconscious processes concerned, even tho he 
may have failed in protecting himself adequately against im- 
posture, or unconscious automatism simulating it. 

Much the same can be said of Dr. Ivor Tuckett’s verdict on 
the Miles-Ramsden experiments. He had never experimented 
on the subject, but thought that a priori criticisms could take the 
place of experiment. He relied on his imagination and mis- 
representation of the facts to make a sceptical point. There is 
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no doubt that the Miles-Ramsden experiments were not handled 
by the Society as they might have been. But this was not be- 
cause they represented chance coincidence. Any man can say 
that of them, but he is likely to have a hard time proving it. 
They have their interest in certain facts not noted at all by the 
Society ; namely, their connection with other psychic phenomena, 
especially in the case of Miss Miles. The experiments were 
carefully performed and recorded, and readers can form their 
own estimate of them. Some of them are interesting for showing 
decided coincidences hardly due to chance that were not in the 
thought of the agent, Miss Miles, and suggested telepathy of the 
wider range and of a selective type. But when we found their 
connection with other psychic phenomena the telepathic coinci- 
dences had to seek an explanation in causes lying behind the 
whole field of them and many of them were not telepathic at all. 
Of course all this is not found in the English Reports, but only 
in the American Proceedings. No account is taken of these. 

I do not question the duty to call attention to the weak points 
in the evidence for telepathy. That is necessary apart from the 
duty, but it would savor more of complete fairness, if the whole 
evidence was canvassed thoroughly. I have no interest, it will 
be recognized, in defending telepathy. On the contrary, rejection 
of it would make the spiritistic theory the only one about which 
we could talk at all and it would have an easy way into the con- 
victions of mankind. But I recognize that there are many facts 
which are not evidence of that theory, even tho it might explain 
them, whether by stretching it or not, and I do not think that 
telepathy as a name for a set of unexplained facts has yet been 
disproved. It may be disproved in the future, but so long as it is 
but a name for coincidences excluding chance and normal sense 
perception, and not evidence for spirits, it may not be easy to re- 
fute it, perhaps impossible as an evidential criterion, tho we dis- 
prove its explanatory character. 

Also Muensterberg’s experiments with Beulah Miller are 
referred to more or less with approval, quoting his statement that 
“her successes turn into complete failures as soon as neither the 
mother nor the sister is present in the room.’ This is not true. 
My own experiments proved that she could succeed with the 
Judge when both sister and mother were absent from the room 
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and under conditions when no signal was either given or possible, 
as neither mother nor sister knew what the facts were that were 
transmitted. Professor Muensterberg is quoted with reference 
to ‘unconscious signals unconsciously discovered by the girl.” 
It does not seem that either Dr. Coover or Professor Muenster- 
berg ever saw that “ unconscious signals unconsciously detected ” 
might be convertible with telepathy! The conception is so elastic 
that you cannot limit it to the known type of signal. The thing 
that produces illusion in our minds about the phenomena is the 
appeal to “ signals’ which we know and understand, but this 
is completely eviscerated of all meaning by. making them uncon- 
scious on the part of the mother or sister and unconsciously dis- 
covered by the child. This would be quite true on the telepathic 
hypothesis. Professor Muensterberg was only fooling himself 
and the public in the appeal to such things. If he had shown 
what the “ signal’’ was and how it embodied our normal ideas 
of sensory stimulus, he might have made out a case, but he was 
only throwing dust in our ideas and disguising absolute ignorance 
under the phrases of great learning. There is too much of this 
in university quarters. Take Carpenter’s “ unconscious cere- 
bration ’’, which played such a part in half a generation of scep- 
tical explanations of unusual phenomena. “ Cerebration”’ had 
no recognizable or known meaning whatever, but it was a 
convenient term with which to confuse the plebs under the dis- 
guise of great knowledge. It was no better than abracadabra 
for explaining things. It is the same with “ unconscious signals 
unconsciously detected.”” These might be, but what are they and 
in what do they differ from telepathy? Moreover the child, 
Beulah Miller, did not even look at her mother in the experi- 
ments. She looked up at the ceiling or at some point in space 
away from her mother and sister and often did the work as 
successfully when mother and sister were absent as when present. 
This is not told the reader, but it is essential to any fair judgment 
of the case. In my own work with the child I found other facts 
associated with her experiences that were not explicable by telep- 
athy, but I was not allowed after that discovery to experiment 


with her. It is the last case in the world to quote in favor of 
defeated telepathy. 


The negative result of the work is not to be criticised or 
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deplored. Every man who goes into this field must win his spurs 
by showing his ability to escape the pitfalls of the subject. He 
has especially to consider the prejudice of his colleagues. He is 
not a free man beyond the limits assigned by them. He must 
cultivate the approval of his judges. Nor is he to blame for this. 
Truth has to be given in homeopathic doses to most people. They 
cannot stand a severe diet. That what I say is true is evidenced 
in Dr. Coover’s own statement of the situation at Leland Stanford 
University in our own American Journal for Psychical Research 
for last August. I quote his own language: [page 450] 


“Handicaps have been many and serious: intelligent workers 
have been few, and the Fellow in Psychical Research has found 
himself quite alone in the great task. Available phenomena have 
been scarce, necessitating considerable work with normal subjects, 
which in itself is not without profit, however. But moral support is 
feeble. Brother scientists think one is wasting time on such pseudo- 
phenomena; and spiritualist friends think progress by the scien- 
tific method is too slow and tedious. I take this general dissatis- 
faction on both sides of my fellowship as a sure indication of the 
great value of our program.” 


Even the introduction by Professor Angell betrays the whole 
situation and confirms what Dr. Coover here says. He admits 
that the university gravely considered the propriety of accepting 
the donation of Mr. Henry Stanford, of Melbourne, Australia, 
tor the work and consulted the members of other universities to 
see if it was advisable to receive the fund for such a subject as 

psychic research. After securing respectability by thus buying 
’ off the danger of ridicule, the money was accepted and a man 
appointed to do the work. But this was not done without the 
distinct avowal that one fear was that it might offend religious 
minds to deal with the subject. One reason also was that scien- 
tific method was thought to be inapplicable to religious beliefs. 
It would be easy after that to produce nothing but negative re- 
sults, tho I do not think that this was the aim or consequence of 
the course taken. 

sut the avowal that scientific method is not applicable to such 
problems is a confession and an assumption of great interest. 
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You either beg the question as to what science is or you admit 
that science is not concerned with the important affairs of life 
and therefore should have a small place in the estimate of man- 
kind. You cannot beg the question by making science material- 
istic in your conception of it. Religious beliefs are either true 
or false and science is either capable of pronouncing judgment 
on all truths or it has very little importance. Your universities 
will lose all place in the education of mankind, if they take that 
narrow view of the functions of science. Mankind will go else- 
where for its truths, if you forfeit the claim to investigate any 
field of alleged facts. I shall not advocate any other conception 
of science. It is not necessary to do so. I can give its defenders 
the advantage of sun and wind in the controversy and drive them 
to cover, if they renounce the power to investigate the important 
things in life and confess power only to investigate those which 
have no importance. That is what many of our universities are 
actually doing and we shall see how they will stand the conse- 
quences of this world war when it begins to revise university 
methods, as some are seeing they will have to do. Science will 
either undertake the investigation of psychic phenomena seriously, 
or it will go to the wall. The fact is, science is not a result nor 
is it mathematics and physics. It is method and as such can be 
applied to any phenomena whatever. Any other conception of 
it will only lead you into a fool’s paradise. I can understand the 
need of tact and caution in handling the religious man when you 
get your bread from him or have his boys under you to educate 
them, but it does not help the world to evade issues or to “ duck ”’ 
the duty to educate it. It is done indirectly all the time and the 
man who avows that his task is not to investigate religious 
matters, will end in surreptitiously attacking and undermining the 
very thing that he claims not to touch, and he loses or forfeits 
the opportunity to direct the mind into the ways of truth. 

Much that is said about the importance of studying mental 
bias and affective influences on beliefs is well said, but I am sure 
it applies as readily to scepticism as it does to psychic research. 
There is no monopoly of bias in psychic researchers. Our dog- 
matic sceptics are as addicted to it as are spiritualists, and in my 
experience I find many spiritualists far more concessive in regard 
to fraud and illusion than the ordinary scientific man is toward 
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the existence of facts he cannot explain. It is a sop to Cerberus 
that Professor Angell presents on this matter. The rest of the 
scientific world has to be pacified, and, while most of them will 
see a sly rebuke paid to psychic research, they will feel themselves 
complacently exempt from the suspicion of bias. There is no 
harm in this delusion. Scientific men will find their way out of 
it, if you give them time and assure them of respectability and 
escape from ridicule. I am sure that psychic researchers will only 
have to display a sense of humor in this situation and patiently 
await the slow conversion of men who prefer to convince them- 
selves to being humiliated by the discoveries of others. 


We are glad to note that the experiments in the study of the 
subconscious do not lend support to the theory that the subcon- 
scious has such large powers as were ascribed to it by Mr. Myers. 
The primary interest in that view was based upon the desire to 
escape or disregard the usual facts in psychic research which 
suggested spiritistic interpretation and on which spiritualists had 
concentrated attention. The desire was to get more “ respect- 
able’ evidence and it was thought that extending the power of 
the subconscious would supply this. But it only bewilders the 
whole subject and only makes impossible either the proof or the 
disproof of anything whatsoever. Speaking of the present study 
the author says: “ Nor does Myers’s theory, which has found 
support among workers in psychical research, that the subcon- 
scious is an expression of the infinite mind and the conscious an 
individual matter or a very limited expression of the infinite, get 
support, for as was just said what is under the threshold does not 
seem enormously richer in content than what is above. Nor do 
I find anything in these results which leads me to suppose that 
under the threshold a mental condition exists which makes it 
necessary to suppose that communication between different per- 
sons (telepathy) is possible and which would more or less be 
supporting Myers’s theory. The results do support [Morton] 
Prince’s theory that what is under the threshold is an expression 
of the observer’s experiences.” 

In this whole subject of the subconscious we have to choose 
between sensory stimuli and supersensible stimuli for the knowl- 
edge that the subliminal has, or both. So far as the contents of 
the subconscious are known they reflect a sensory origin, unless 
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we admit the supernormal into the case, and that does not require 
enlargement of power, but a modification of rapport and the 
existence of transcendental stimuli. The powers of the subcon- 
scious do not require to be increased or qualitatively modified, but 
only made accessible to supersensible stimuli, whether more deli- 
cate than the normal or not. We shall thus conform to the well- 
known conditions of knowledge in terms of stimulli. 

Many of the experiments in the volume represent, as so often 
in the experimental laboratory, abnormal conditions and the re- 
sults do not apply to normal life, as it is the intention of the 
experimenter that they should do. It is all very well to point 
out to us liabilities of error and illusion. The fundamental ques- 
tion is whether the conditions are those in which the particular 
errors and illusions are illustrated. We all know, for instance, 
to what illusions we are exposed in dark séances, but I think 
they are more frequently errors of interpretation than of sensory 
perception, tho these are not absent. Perhaps it was the purpose 
of the papers to bring this out, but it is not quite clear whether 
the experimenter recognized that illusions of sense perception in 
normal conditions of sound and speech are not so common as 
with abnormal sounds. This means only that we have to be 
cautious in applying results from experiments of this kind to 
normal conditions, as the law may prove too much. It is all very 
well to be on the alert about illusions, but the scientific man is 
exposed to the retort that his results discredit his own judgment 
as much as they do the layman’s. We too often exempt our- 
selves from our own dicta and forget that we may find our own 
scepticism returning to warn us. I do not question the value of 
these cautions, but they are usually abstractions that have little 
application to concrete life. What is needed is experimentation 
along normal lines in such things. Reproduce the exact conditions 
of the séance and in that way determine your results. 

It may be gravely questioned whether we can expect to per- 
form experiments in telepathy in the way often expected. We 
cannot blame the academic man, however, for his efforts and 
expectations. The manner in which most psychic researchers 
have experimented with it would lead to the natural assumption 
that normal people could be expected to produce evidence of it. 
The reports of the English Society do not represent it as asso- 
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ciated with general psychic tendencies, but apparently as an 
isolated phenomenon. You would not suspect that it had any 
affinities with other psychic phenomena. Hence it is natural to 
try for it without regard to its possible connections. But in my 
experience I have found that it is not to be expected at all save 
in the mediumistic type and in the end that fact may be a clue 
to what its causes are, which shows that we ought not to expect 
to find it an isolated fact, if it exists at all. The same is true of 
dowsing and other phenomena. We can hardly criticize the 
present volume for the field of its experiments. It has only 
followed the example and teaching of the advocates of telepathy 
and found only a negative result. But if the experiments should 
be extended to cases already psychic in other respects it is possible 
that better results might be obtained, whether we found them 
distinctively telepathic or not. 

Nevertheless the volume is one that is needed in psychic re- 
search when we come to consider the confident and dogmatic tone 
of the average Spiritualist who has so long been the prey of fraud 
and illusion. We cannot expect the scientific man to sit down and 
swallow allegations that belie all the methods to which he is 
accustomed to attach his allegiance. It is unfortunate that the 
first and perhaps only condition of progress in psychic research 
is a destructive policy and more or less assault on the layman 
instead of trying to lead him into better ways of testing his own 
beliefs. It must be granted that believers have been their own 
worst enemies. They have done so much to invite ridicule that 
they must not wonder when the scientific man seizes his oppor- 
tunity to dispense it. It is so often well deserved. 

But for the present reviewer the chief interest in the volume 
is the check which it is calculated to administer to believers in 
telepathy, not because the facts in the volume are by any means 
decisive on this point, but because academic authority will be 
strong enough to obtain respect where the criticism of a spiritist 
would have little weight. It is high time to have the conception 
of telepathy cleared up and its definite limits determined. There 
will be no sanity in psychic research until that is done, and this 
volume is a step in the right direction. 
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A GROUP OF COMPOUND QUASI-SENSORY 
EXPERIENCES. 


By Dr. WaTER F. PRINCE. 


Science continually confronts problems of terminology. Every 
advance in knowledge brings new words and new senses of old 
words. Even every new and extensive inquiry, or method of 
inquiry, causes the proposal of provisional new words and pro- 
visional altered significations of old ones. Thus, by psychical 
researchers, the word hallucination is being employed in a new 
and not derogatory sense, to designate a non-normal sense 
perception, without regard to whether it is abnormal or super- 
normal, that is, whether its cause is some morbid condition 
within the perceiving organism, or something external and tran- 
scending the material. But to all except a few readers, if you 
entitle any experience a hallucination you have convicted and 
doomed it at the start. For that word has a long and sinister 
history. Beginning with the Latin hallucinor, which meant “ to 
wander in mind, to talk idly, to dream ”, the English noun thence 
derived has come to mean, and set down in the dictionaries to 
mean, “ Apparent perception, occasioned by a morbid condition 
of the nervous system, and without any corresponding external 
object, as the sights seen and the sounds heard by one in delirium 
tremens’ [Standard Dictionary]. It is difficult to neutralize a 
word which has for ages borne a disparaging sense; almost as 
difficult as it would be to give the word black the secondary sense 
of grey. 

Ouasi-sensory experience or phenomenon is an awkward term 
enough, but at least it is not ambiguous and misleading, and it is 
strictly correct. Quasi signifies “as if ; not fully genuine’, and 
an apparition, for instance, is seen as if with the eyes, yet the 
eyes may be shut, or the darkness may be unrelieved by any light 
that others present can perceive; while the apparition, so viewed, 
is surely not fully genuine as vision is commonly understood. 
“ Quasi-visual, quasi-auditory, quasi-tactual”’, would then be the 
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special terms, applied to impressions seemingly related to one or 
another of the senses. 


In harmony with this terminology, adopted for the nonce, a 
“compound quasi-sensory experience” is one in which, either 
simultaneously or successively, impressions as if from two or 
more senses are received. ‘Thirteen such are at this time pre- 
sented ; not selected cases but all which happened to be placed 
in a particular packet. They range from the more difficult to 
account for on normal grounds to those whose origin is more 
ordinary and obvious. Five are given in full documentary array ; 
not that all these are necessarily of a higher or different grade 
than all which follow, but because they are, for one reason and 
another, perhaps the most interesting cases. Both the cases pre- 
sented in full and those summarized, will be given in dispassionate 
alphabetical order. Only the most meager remarks will be added, 
if any, and this merely to call the reader’s attention to consider- 


ations, the neglect of which would impair his judgment on the 
cases. 


I. An Experience which Opened an Era in His Life. 


Hotel Britton, Sam. C. Britton, Proprietor, 
Dalton, Ga., 5,14, 1914. 
Mr. JAMEs H. Hystop, 

Dear Sir: I do not claim to be a medium but I have always 
believed in a spirit world and if I had have had any doubts at all 
they would have been dispelled by my own experience on the 30th 
day of March of this year, when I seen and talked face to face with 
friends who had crossed the bar. While they did not look just as 
they did in life I could recognize the features and voice. The main 
difference seemed that they was not developed fully from the waist 
down like our body is. I have said but very little about what I seen 
and heard for you know a great many people are skeptical when you 
talk about spirits. Although I find scripture that proves there is 
spirits in the world. 


After thinking it over I have come to the conclusion it was not 
the work of an evil spirit for everything done and said was for my 
good. It was not delirium for I had not been drinking. Not a delu- 
sion for I know I was in my right mind. While I admit that I was 
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badly frightened I remember all that the spirits said to me. Some- 
times I think I will write up just what I seen and see if any one else 
has ever had such an experience. I do not think any one would 
doubt what I would say as I have lived here all my life, and for the 
past twenty years have been working either in the sheriff’s office or 
as a policeman and I am sure I would have no object or desire to 
tell anything but the truth. 
Yours truly, 
SaM. C. Britton. 


(Sent with letter of May 22, 1914.) 

I was born near the City of Dalton, Ga., on Oct. the 6th, 1869: 
My father was a cabinet workman and miller by trade and my early 
youth was spent in attending the neighborhood schools and in help- 
ing my father in the workshop. I was always of a disposition to 
want to make and keep friends and when I was twenty-one was 
acquainted with nearly all people of the county. At the age of 
twenty-two I went to work under S. A. Frazier who was then 
Sheriff of the county and with the exception of a short time have 
worked ever since either in the Sheriff’s office or as a member of the 
city police force. I have always had strong religious convictions 
and I doubt if there is many men of my age who have given more 
thought to the holy scriptures than I have, and especially that great 
question asked in Job, 14 chapter and 14 verse, if a man dies shall 
he live again. This question has perhaps been given more thought 
by the whole human race than any other ever asked, and is still being 
debated, both by the wise and the unwise. 

While I am just a plain man like millions of others and have 
always believed in a future life I want to assure you my dear reader 
that since my latest experience I for one am satisfied beyond the 
shadow of a doubt. For with my own eyes I have seen and recog- 
nized friends and relatives who was near and dear to me who have 
gone to the spirit world. 

I have no desire nor nothing to gain by stating anything but facts 
and what I tell you is The Truth The Whole Truth and nothing 
but the Truth. 

It was on Sunday night March the 29th, 1914, that having quite 
a number of guests at my hotel I did not retire until a late hour, 
and as my oldest son was away from home I slept in his room which 
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is on the first floor in the southwest part of the building. There 
was nothing unusual happened during the night until just before it 
was good daylight. I was awakened by a heavy rain and thunder 
storm raging without. I had just started to get up and was sitting 
on the bedside when I heard my name called. Looking in the 
direction of the window from where the voice called I was startled 
and cannot describe the scene better than to say it seemed as if I 
was looking into a Cyclorama, I could not see well the face of him 
who spoke to me for it seemed as if his face was partly covered with 
a thin vail. I had arose to my feet and was told to sit down. I 
must confess that while I think I have as much nerve as the average 
man I was badly frightened and more so the next instant after I 
was seated there was a forked flame like fire set upon my right arm 
and remained there for several minutes. He then commenced talk- 
ing to me and asking me questions about the life I was living and 
especially about certain things that had happened during the past 
year and to warn me what I might expect unless I should reform 
and live quite a different life in the future to what it had been 
recently. As he continued to talk with me I could see and recognize 
people I had known as they was being shown me like moving 
pictures. As I saw and recognized my mother he said to me, Your 
mother is here and says tell you that she is very happy in the spirit 
world and also tell you that while you all was grieving much when 
you found her dead not to grieve any more but try to come to her. 
She said she had no pain in death. You also had a favorite sister 
who come over here a short while ago, and instantly she appeared 
and I recognized her. I was much affected by the scene and asked 
him about other friends who I did not see. He replied I fear they 
are lost. The dark land you see in the distance is the land of eternal 
perdition and if them who are there had have lived righteous lives 
as they could have done then they too might now be singing and 
praising God like these, and instantly I seen a great host who was 
singing and playing on all manner of instruments and surely mortal 
ears never heard such sweet music as it was. The next, said he, is 
representing Christ and his seventeen jewels in heaven, I thought 
what a prince indeed among men the Saviour must have been. The 
tall manly form and handsome face so much younger and altogether 
different from what artists have painted him. He continued to talk 
with me and told me many things that I do not think it best to tell 
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just now. As the scenes continued passing on I could hear in one 
corner whisperings of what I supposed was evil spirits, and as I 
looked around that way he said. Wherever there is good will be 
found evil also, for there is always a warfare between light and 
darkness and between good and evil. 

As the scene began to gradually fade away he said to me. Re- 
member all that I have told you, and again I could hear the strains 
of the sweet music as it got farther and farther away. I sat there 
for sometime thinking over the wonderful sight I had seen until I 
was finally summoned by my wife to the morning meal. When I 


-arose to go I found myself so weak I could hardly walk and remained 


in that condition for several days although I was not sick. My 
friends was continually asking me when I was in public why I was 
so pale, but I can truthfully say that the first day after this experi- 
ence was the happiest day of all my life. It seemed that heaven 
was not far away and that there was good spirits near watching over 
me. I said nothing about what I had seen to any except my wife 
and a very few intimate friends whose belief I knew to be the same 
as was mine, for I am well aware of how skeptical most of the 
people are when you talk to them about communicating with friends 
who have gone to the other world. However I know this, It has 
made a better man of me for I have changed my ways and I know 
that no sensible man could have the same experience and think lightly 
of it. I also know I was sober and in my right mind at the time 
and can today remember every word that was said to me. 


I know it was not a dream for I was wide awake at the time that 
I was first called. I know it was not the work of the devil for he 
certainly never would give the good advice that I received from the 
one who come and talked with me and explained the scenes as they 
passed before my eyes. 


And now my dear reader my tale is told to you just as it hap- 
pened many things I have not told because it mostly concerned 
myself and some things I was instructed not to tell, but of this I 
can assure you, that after reading and studying the great question 
for many years I am satisfied and know that after I die I will live 
again and if I live an humble Christian life, following the golden 
rule, that I will go to a better world and there be with all good 
people who live right while in this world. 
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Hotel Britton, Sam. C. Britton, Proprietor, 
Dalton, Ga. 5, 22d., 1914. 
Pror. JAMES H. Hystop, 

Dear Sir: Your letter of the 16th was received several days ago 
and at your request 1 have written out my experience just as it 
happened. You will kindly pardon mistakes in spelling &c. You 
are at liberty to publish it if you see proper in any Journal of your 
society. Of course | would not want it published in any newspaper. 
1 am very anxious to know if I can subscribe for any Journal of 
your society or get any books which gives experiences of other 
people who have seen visions, or in any way have been able to 
communicate with the spirit world. I have never in life had any- 
thing to so impress itself on my mind as this has, is one reason why 
I am anxious to read the experience of others. I think some times 
that surely this spirit will return again, and communicate with me, 
for while I could not recognize who it was I feel sure from his 
manner of talk and what was said to me that it was some one who 
I have known in life. And also the songs which was sung impressed 
me so that I can remember the tunes but not the words. Although 
I had never at any time heard either of the tunes which I did on 
that occasion, 

Yours truly, 
Sam. C. Brirron. 


P. S. The reason I compare it to a cyclorama is I know of 
nothing better to describe it. I once visited what is called a cyclo- 
rama in Atlanta which shows the battle fought in that city and while 
only in a small building it seems as if you can see many miles away. 
lt was just so in this scene. 


Dalton, Ga., June 11, 1914. 
Pror. J. H. Hystor, 

Dear Professor Hyslop: My friend Mr. Sam. C. Britton tells me 
that he gave my name to you as reference in regard to his standing, 
and while I have had no request from you in the matter, I would 
like to say that in my judgment Mr. Britton is thoroughly trust- 
worthy in every way. 

He is much interested in psychical phenomena, having been led 


to the subject by many personal experiences. I am sure he is writing 
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to you from deep conviction of the reality of the happening to which 
his letter referred and I think his commincation ought to interest 
your readers. 
Cordially yours, 
Wii. N. HarBen.* 


Dalton, Ga., June 10, 1914. 
Dear Sir: Replying to yours of the 8th, I am pleased to say that 
I have known Mr. Sam. C. Britton for the past eight or ten years: 
I consider him a man of good character and worthy of belief. 
Very respectfully, 
J. A. CRAWForp, 
(Postmaster of Dalton) 


Cartersville, Ga., June 15, 1914. 
Dr. JAMEs H. Hystop, 
Dear Sir: Your letter of the 8th instant relative to Mr. Sam. 
C. Britton of Dalton, Ga., received and considered, I am personally 
acquainted with Mr. Britton, and regard him as an honest and truth- 
ful man, though he may be a dreamer. 
Yours truly, 


A. W. Fire, 
(Judge of Superior Courts, Cherokee Circuit) 


1. <All the estimates which were received concerning Mr. 
sritton appear above. Judge Fite says that he ‘may be a 
dreamer’. It is our duty to warn readers that this expression 
may be suggested solely from the fact that Mr. Britton had 
related experiences like that just read, in which case it begs the 
whole question. 2. It may be urged that Mr. Britton’s belief 
in and interest in the future life, and his much Bible reading, 
predisposed him to hallucinatory visions of the “ other world”; 
but on the other hand it must be recognized that not only do the 
vast majority of close Bible students, etc., never have a vision of 
the kind, but also the archives of the Society disclose that in many 
instances those who have had experiences more or less similar 
causing them to believe that they have seen numbers of the dead, 


*This is the well-known writer of stories in the Century, Harper’s, Satur- 
day Evening Post, etc., and author of many novels. He is a native of Dal- 
ton, Ga. 
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have not previously been distinguished for scriptural study or 
for belief or interest in the survival of personality. 3. The 
“ forked flame like fire’’ which “set” upon his arm may be 
thought an auto-suggestion from “the cloven tongues like as 
of fire’? which “sat on each” of the apostles on the day of 
Pentecost ; but it may likewise be reasonably urged that like causes 
produce like effects. 4. The vision in some of its parts seems 
suspiciously stereotyped ; but it cannot be said that the “ seventeen 
jewels” of Christ is a stereotyped conception, neither did the 
figure of Christ resemble the traditional one of the pictures. And 
since it is often said that the golden streets, sea of glass and tree 
with twelve kinds of fruit, in the Revelation of John, are to be 
taken as metaphors and emblems, the literal construction of a 
modern apocalypse does not appear quite inevitable. 


II. A Coincidental Vision. 
Dr. JAMEs H. Hystop, 
Dear Sir: I enclose the story told me by Mrs. Howard, living 
Mt preeett ME occ ceeees Chicago. I am confident it is true, and 
thought you might be interested in it. 
Yours truly, FLorENce Cooper Hatt, 
Burlington, Wisconsin. 


(Enclosed with the foregoing) 


Mr. and Mrs. Howard were boarding with a Mrs. John Russell 
in Jackson, Mich., in 1870. Mr. Howard was away for a few days 
at Cambridge, in the vicinity of Mrs. Howard’s old home. 

In the afternoon, feeling very tired, Mrs. Howard went up to 
her room to lie down. It was an old-fashioned room without a 
clothes closet and the clothes were hung on pegs around the room. 

A blue haze seemed to spread throughout the room, becoming 
deeper and deeper until finally she could not see the clothes at all. 
In a few moments the face of Katherine Sheeler (afterwards 
Katherine Kilbury), a schoolgirl friend of Mrs. Howard’s, ap- 
peared in the middle of the room. Around the face was tied a 
white cloth and Mrs. Howard exclaimed, “ Kate has got the tooth- 
ache again”. It seems she had been in the habit of having it when 
young. Then the face faded and in its place was the face of William 
Sheeler, next to her (Kate Sheeler’s) youngest brother. He had 
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the same bandage under his chin and tied over his head, and Mrs. 
Howard suddenly exclaimed, “ Whv, Will. Sheeler, what is it?” and 
he said, “ Awful! awful!” and then disappeared altogether. Mrs. 
H. immediately jumped up and ran downstairs and told Mrs. 
Russell what had happened. She laughed and told her she must 
have been dreaming. 

When Mr. Howard came home that evening he told her he had 
been at Cambridge and asked her whose funeral she thought he had 
attended while there. She said that she did not know as there had 
been no one sick when she had been there a few weeks before. 
He said, “ Will. Sheeler died very suddenly,” and that the queerest 
thing was that when he was in his coffin he had a white bandage 
around his head and that it was left on all the time and he was 


buried with it, and he supposed it was to keep his chin from dropping 
down.* 


Dear Dr. Hystop: 


It was the summer of 1870 and Mr. Howard and myself were 
boarding at the home of the Rev’d John Russel of Jackson City, 
Mich. Mr. Russell was active in temperance work and was at one 
time Grand Worthy Chief Templar of the United States. He was 
also Vice President on ticket on which Black of Penn. was nominee 
for President. This year of 1870 Mr. Howard was engaged with 
Mr. Russell in temperance work. 

When I was a child and she was a young woman I went to school 
with Katherine Sheeler, some six or seven years older than I, and 
when I was twelve years old the brother William Sheeler, several 
years younger than I, went to same school with me. I was friendly 
with both, and my very dearest friend was Sarah Sheeler, another 
sister. 

Katherine Sheeler always almost had the toothache and wore at 
such times a handkerchief bound round the head. The little lad 
William Sheeler was a mischievous little fellow and when in trouble 


* This second-hand account is entered as well as the direct and more de- 
tailed narrative signed by Mrs. Howard. It proves that the passing of a story 
through a second brain does not necessarily and invariably produce serious 
discrepancies. nor exaggerations. 
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in school often came to me or my brother and we always took his 
part. William called my father and mother, uncle and aunt. There 
was no relationship, and I mention it to show we were close friends, 
in early life. 

It was between two and three, and warm, and | went up to my 
bedroom and lay down on the bed. (My marriage had not pleased 
my family, who lived on a farm in Cambridge, Mich., and they had 
not written me since my marriage some three months earlier.) My 
thoughts were with my parents and the old home many times every 
day. The Sheeler home was about two miles from my home. 

The room I was in had no closet and I had been lying on the 
bed about ten minutes looking at some clothes of mine that hung 
near the foot of the bed. Suddenly I saw a blue mist that seemed 
between the foot board of the bed and myself, only it was above me 
and I had to look up to see the haze. Presently all the room was 
filled by a blue haze and out of the haze, little by little, a face 
emerged and I thought, why there is Kate Sheeler (Kilbury) with 
the toothache. I had scarcely thought this when the face began to 
change, and all at once it was the brother Will. Sheeler with face 
bound just as I had seen the sister’s, and in a hoarse whisper, as if 
in distress, or perhaps more as if fearful he would be heard, he said, 
“awful, awful”. Gradually, like a veil covering it, the face faded 
slowly. It was the same in effect as when a fog lifted. The face 
faded out before the mist entirely cleared. I was not frightened but 
interested and jumped from bed, ran down stairs and told Mrs. 
Russell. This vision was on Wednesday. On Saturday Mr. Howard 
came home and said he had been in the old neighborhood {I did net 
know he was to go thefe) and asked me whose funeral I thought 
he had attended. I said, I don’t know I have no idea, and Mr. 
Howard said, “‘ Wednesday I attended the funeral of Will Sheeler, 
and it was strange but he had a white cloth bound about his head, 
and I thought at the time it was perhaps to hold the chin.” 

This part would need to be treated confidentially .......... the 
rumor being quite general............. [The omitted sentences, 
if true, would be pertinent to the words whispered by the apparition, 
“ Awful ! awful !”] 


I asked Mr. Howard if he thought of me at the funeral and he 
said his constant thought was of my surprise and sorrow when ] 
learned of Will Sheeler’s death. 
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The next death to follow Will Sheeler’s in the Sheeler family 
was the sister Katherine, tho I do not recall how long after. 
Very truly, 
Mrs. CorpeLia Howarp. 


(Extract from letter by unknown hand, referring to Mrs. 
Howard and her vision) 


“Her husband was a Frank Howard, an actor for over forty 
years. For a great many years he played in a military play, ‘ The 
Spy of Shiloh’, which he wrote himself.” 


Nov. 5 (1912) 
Dear Mr. Hyslop: I enclose notice in today’s Tribune (Chicago) 
of death of John Russell, with whom Mr. and Mrs. Howard boarded. 
Mrs. Howard said that it was common report ..... [ Reference to 
the matter which, if true, would explain the words heard at the time 


of the vision, “ Awful! awful”) ..... but Mrs. Howard had never 
heard this at time of vision *. 


Cordially, 
FLORENCE Cooper HALL. 


*The bulk of this letter is removed from its context because it relates 
to an entirely different matter. It seems best to preserve it, however 
both on account of its own interest and because it shows that a near 
blood relative of Mrs. Howard had had a somewhat similar experience 
Of course it is no longer possible to appraise the story. 

“This is an experience of long ago but may interest you. 

“Mrs. Howard’s father’s oldest sister had this experience. They lived 
on a farm, [in] Mich., and her son was working with a team of oxen, 
about a mile from home. 

“He did not return at the usual time and the mother became anxious. As 
no one else shared her anxiety, she waited until after all had had supper 
and then went outside to see if her son were coming. She came back 
and told the family that there was a bright light like a lantern across 
the big field and (it was dark) that it seemed to her the rail fence was 
down, and she saw the son lying there, trampled by the oxen. She was 
laughed at for her story and it was not until a couple of hours later that 
they learned the truth. A neighbor found the son. The fence was down, 
the son had been killed by the oxen and the place was too far away for 
the mother to have seen it with natural vision, and Mrs. Howard said 
that the aunt said the light seemed like a large, very bright lantern, 
which changed its location, moving about.” 
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As these problematic human experiences continue, by scores 
and hundreds, to be recorded, determined and studied, it must 
be that, amidst the mist of theories, certain stable lights and 
buoys shall gradually be discerned which will show which way 
land lies. Some investigators, indeed, hold that they are clearly 
visible already. It may be that in Mrs. Howard’s narrative its 
’ obscurest feature will prove the most definite one. We refer to 
the curious first appearing of the face of Kate bound up as it had 
been years before when she was afflicted with toothache, and then 
changing into the face of Will, at that moment lying in the coffin 
thus bound. It is sometimes intimated in purported spirit com- 
munications that in order to get a new and strange idea 
“through ’”’ (that is, to interject it into the stream of subliminal 
thinking, reduced to its lowest momentum for the purpose, and 
expressing itself in automatic writing and the like), it is often 
necessary to begin with a familiar idea between which and the 
new one there is a resemblance. Thus, when the pictographic 
process is employed, there are frequent seeming examples of the 
prior revival of a memory image to bridge the passage, by asso- 
ciation of ideas, to the image, resembling the former in some 
particulars, which was meant to be impressed upon the psychic. 
We have not space in this article for the citation of more than 
one example. 


“Mr. Moriarty was at the other end of the room with his back 
turned and himself uttered the name ‘ Whalen’. He then asked the 
young man if he was not thinking of a girl and he admitted he was. 
In a few moments Mr. Moriarty uttered the word pocketbook, and 
the relevance of this was admitted, when he went on to say that the 
young man carried this pocketbook which belonged to the girl. This 
also the young man admitted. The meaning of the name ‘ Whalen’ 
was not apparent in this, as it was not the name of the girl thought 
of by the young man, the agent. So I asked Mr. Moriarty what it 
meant, and he explained that he knew a man by the name of Whalen 
some year or two ago whose pocketbook was stolen by a woman 
whom he also knew. He further explained that the voice had said 
to him that this incident was the same as the Whalen incident, except 
the theft, which had not been committed by the young man.” 


(Report of Moriarty Case by Dr. Hyslop, not yet published) 
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If in the case of Mrs. Howard there was a deliberate attempt 
on the part of spirits, to impress upon her mind the fact that the 
old friend Will was dead, with his face bound with a white cloth, 
it might be easier, as a matter of mental mechanics, first to revive 
the memory-image of Kate with her face thus bound, and then 
to manipulate that, so to speak, until the features became those 
of Will. 


III. Testifies that she Saw and Talked with her Dead Uncle. 
Outer Island, Stony Creek, Conn., Sept. 3, 1909. 


To the American Society for Psychical Research. 


The following manifestation occurred to me on the night of 
Sept. 2, 1909, at the locality given above, one of the group of islands 
called the “ Thimbles ”, in Long Island Sound, lying about 12 miles 
east of New Haven, Ct. 


It should first be explained that two weeks prior to this event, 
during a discussion with members of my family, that I made the 
remark, ‘‘ Well, I believe that it is possible to communicate with 
those on the other side, both thru mediums and without them, and 
moreover, I believe that Uncle Byron did so communicate with me 
thru Mrs. Smead, and that he did leave a will and is trying to tell 
me so.” The reference was to a number of sittings with Mrs. Smead 
in which a deceased uncle, (Byron by name) identified himself and 
mentioned the fact that he had left certain papers relative to the 
disposition of his belongings (obviously a will) and was anxious 
to know if it was properly read and executed. At the time of the 
sittings I did not know that after his death no will was to be found 
and that up to the present time it has never appeared. He also 
spoke of having had a fountain pen of which he was very fond. 
He always referred to my father (who is living) as Addison. I 
state this as an explanation of what follows. A reference to the 
record of my sittings is suggested, as explanation of certain state- 
ments in the following account. 

Last night (Sept. 3, 1909), about 11 o’clock, I was sitting in my 
room sewing, my little son 4 years of age asleep near me. I was not 
thinking of my uncle Byron or of psychical matters, in any way; 
my thoughts being upon plans for my approaching journey out of 
town. The room was well lighted, and one of the shades being up, 
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the moonlight came in at one window, adding to the light in that 
end of the room furthest from me. 


Suddenly I became conscious that some one was looking at me, 
and I looked up from my work expecting to see some member of 
the family. Standing about 6 feet from me and near the bed where 
my son was sleeping, stood the figure of my Uncle Byron, his eyes 
fixed upon me. Because of former experiences I was not frightened 
but alert to note all details. He was dressed as I had last seen him 
and looked natural, the eyes especially being very keen with a smile, 
his communication was unbroken except by my questions and as my 
watch lay on the table near me I had noted the time when I first 
looked up, and saw him. It was then 11.08. At the end of the inter- 
view it was 11.35 I will give the words exactly. B. standing for my 
uncle, H. for myself. 

B. “ My first attempt to reach you was previous to your attempt 
to reach me thru a medium” (I had not mentioned these sittings 
to him as yet, in fact said nothing otherwise than as recorded here) 
“T had failed to make any impression on Addison (My father and 
his brother). I tried to attract your attention twice while you were 
asleep, hoping your dreams would lead you to investigate. When 
in your first sitting you reached your grandmother, and then my 
brother G., he tried to have me attempt that method of speaking. 
But I did not believe it possible at first.” 

H. “ Please continue about your trials to reach me.” 

B. “ The other day when Addison (my father) talked to you 
about these matters and said perhaps Hyslop lied, I thought I would 
do something to show him. But he did not respond. Then your 
remark that you believed in me and that there was a will, made me 
try to reach you. I have tried several times but your mind was not 
right. I could not project myself.” 

H. “ Are you able to see us all the time and know what we are 
doing ?” 

B. “ No, not always—only under right conditions. Some of us 
can do so oftener than others. But we are able to meet your identity 
when you are asleep, and if the impression is strong enough vou 
think you have dreamed of us.” 

H. “Do you mean that the spirit of the sleeping person can 
mingle with those on the other side, and those can communicate with 
us in that way?” 
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B. (with a very eager, delighted expression of his face) “ You 
have hit it! You understand. The identity of the sleeper can also 
actually meet the identity of other sleepers. That is why some 
dreams as you call them of absent friends are so pleasing and 
realistic.” 

H. “ Are we doing right in trying to reach the other side?” 

B. “ Yes. We are so eager to have you know us near you. It 
is very hard when I go home and to the office and they do not know 
me tho I see them often.” 

H. “ Was grandmother really present and does she know when 
I write my poems ?” 

B. “ Yes. She says you cannot write when she is unable to be 
near you [Does this account for long spaces when it is impossible 
for me to write a word ?]” 

H. “ Tell me more.” 

B. “No, I must go. I begin to feel faint and 1 cannot stay 
strong enough for you to see me much longer. Please try Mrs. 
Smead again.” 

H. “Il am so glad you came. Assure the others that we are 
trying to reach them. Prof. Hyslop will be glad to know of this.” 

B. “ Yes, he is a great help. I must go now. Good-bye, my 
child.” 

He bent near me to kiss my forehead, but I felt nothing except 
a slight coolness, as if a breeze had touched my brow. Then while I 
watched him, his form grew fainter and vanished. I was excessively 
weary after this experience and went to bed at once, and slept with- 
out dreaming. I am sure of the reality of this experience and am 
positive we are on the right track. 

LAVINIA V. Howe. 


Mrs. Howe is known to us. She is an educated and very 
intelligent lady, the daughter of a formerly prominent University 
professor. 


It is rather difficult to understand how the narrator could 
remember the conversation exactly, and how so short a conver- 
sation could occupy 27 minutes of time. If she meant that she 
was giving the ideas exactly, there would be no difficulty, but she 
actually wrote words. 
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IV. Apparition of a Person, Coinciding with his Death. 
My Dear Dr. Hystop: 

I hope the enclosed account loses none of its value by being so 
long delayed, but I could not get Mrs. Wakeland’s [pseudonym sub- 
stituted for name given] signature sooner, owing to her state of 
health. She had been in a nervous hysterical condition for fully 
a year before this boy’s death, and as it was followed by several other 
deaths in her family, some of them equally distressing, it is only now 
that I felt I could approach her on the subject of submitting the 
enclosed account to you. She does not object to its being published, 
but as I should like to spare them any publicity or annoyance it 
might be as well to change or leave out the names. I am giving you 
the real names of all concerned. 

Harry Wakeland was drowned at about three o’clock in the 
afternoon. As I was visiting a short distance from town at the 
time it was five o’clock when I heard it. I immediately called Mrs. 
Brown over the’phone to ask particulars and as she had just returned 
to town with Mr. and Mrs. Wakeland, I had a full account of the 
apparition as she had just heard it. 

I went in the next morning and by ten o'clock, and before the 
boy’s body was brought home, I had talked with every one who had 
any knowledge of it except Mrs. Wakeland herself, and had con- 
vinced myself of the truth of it. Her mother Mrs. Hovey told me 
the same thing had occurred in her family before ; her mother having 
seen her son come up the steps and into the house at the very hour 
he was killed in Virginia during the war, so distinctly had seen him 
that she had a search made of the entire place. And when Mrs. 
Hovey herself died on January second, 1913, from burns received 
on Christmas day, she saw and conversed with members of her 
family, some of them long dead, off and on during the entire in- 
terval. She did not suffer, having been burned too deeply, was 
conscious, and perfectly rational. Would tell her children where 
they—the dead—were in the room and what they were doing. And 
remarked on how strange it was that they could not see them, when 
to her they were so plainly visible. 

Mrs. Wakeland has never had any other such experience, but 
possesses the faculty of knowing beforehand things that happen. 

If I have gone too fully into details, Dr. Hyslop, and so taken 
up your time unnecessarily, it is because I thought even the little 
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things said and done might have some bearing on the case, might 
be of some value. 


With best wishes I am 
Sincerely, (Mrs.) M. W. Muscrove. 


P. S. I forgot to say you need not hesitate to use my name in 
connection with the above if you see fit to do so. 
Port Gibson, Miss., October 26, 1913. 


My Dear Dr. Hystop: 

I wish to report the following case of an apparition experienced 
by my friend Mrs. E. W. Wakeland, of her son Harry, on Friday, 
May 17, 1912, at about the time of his death, or between that and 
a quarter of an hour after as near as one could calculate. 

Mrs. Wakeland lives on a plantation about five miles from town, 
and alone at the time, Mr. Wakeland being in town. Their two 
children, of whom Harry, aged sixteen, was the eldest, were staying 
in town with their aunt, Mrs. M. H. Barrows, and attending school. 
Harry was to have graduated on the following Monday and Mrs. 
Barrows was giving a party for him and his sister that night. I 
give these details to show you Mrs. Wakeland was not expecting 
her son home. 

He came in in the early afternoon, having just passed his last 
examination, and after taking some part in the preparation for the 
party left the house saying he was going down to get a dollar from 
his father. In about an hour Mrs. Barrows was called to the tele- 
phone by her sister Mrs. Wakeland, who breathlessly and in a most 
agitated tone of voice asked, “ Where is Harry ?” Mrs. Barrows 
told her where he said he was going, and what for. She replied, “I 
want Harry! I want Harry!’ Mrs. Barrows asked her what was 
the matter, and if she had been running. But to every question she 
replied, “I want Harry ! I want Harry ! Tell him to call me up 
just as soon as he comes in.” 

Mrs. Barrows hung the receiver up and disturbed and uneasy 
sat down on the stair steps beside the telephone to think it over, 
when the ’phone rang again., It was a negro woman saying, “ Harry 
Wakeland has just been drowned in Bayou Pierre.” 

Mr. Wakeland and a Mrs. Brown, a neighbor of mine, went out 
in an automobile to tell Mrs. Wakeland. Her first words were, “1 
saw him! I saw him! He was here, an hour ago.” She said she 
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was out in the yard feeding some young turkeys, when suddenly she 
felt a gentle tap on her cheek and her son’s lips brush hers. It was 
a habit of his to pat her on the cheek whenever he kissed her. 
Startled, surprised, she turned quickly and saw him distinctly stand- 
ing beside her. But only for an instant, he vanished just as a shadow 
would pass. Feeling that something terrible had happened to him 
she flung the pan of food from her (where it lays right now), and 
ran to the telephone and called up Mrs. Barrows as I have already 
related. 

Nothing can convince Mrs. Wakeland that she did not see her 
son. And I am equally convinced of the truth of the occurrence 
as described by her. 


Sincerely, Maccre W. Muscrove. 


The above statement by Mrs. M. W. Musgrove is true in every 
particular. 


Mrs. E. WAKELAND. 


This account is perfectly true. { am the little boy’s aunt. 
Mrs. M. H. Barrows. 


This case is undeniably well reported and well attested. There 
can be no reasonable doubt that Mrs. Wakeland did have the quasi- 
sensory experience of seeing her son and feeling his touch before 
news of his death had reached her. The fact that she had been 
in a “ nervous, hysterical ” condition for some time, as stated by Mrs. 
Musgrove, has no bearings; since it is the coincidence between the 
apparition of the boy and his actual death which is the heart of the 
matter, and nervousness and hysteria have not the smallest tendency 
to explain that. 


V. Apparition, combined with Tactual Impression and Con- 
viction of being Levitated. 

Salt Lake City, July 6, 1916. 
Dr. J. H. Hystop, New York, 

My Dear Dr. Hyslop: About two months ago my mother had 
an unusual experience. While wide awake she was levitated about 
18 inches and turned round. She was then shown a vision. A 
beam of light proceeding from her cheek illuminated her girlhood 
home, and at the gate appeared her deceased brother’s face, very 
distinct. She wrote me a full account shortly afterward. Would 
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you like to have this? And if so would you prefer her original 
letters, or copies of them? 
Yours sincerely, 
Frank R. WHITZEL. 


Mr. Whitzel is the writer of a communication which was 
printed in the October, 1917, Journal of this Society. 


The original letters of Mrs. Whitzel were requested, and 
these follow. 


[\Vritten in November, 1915. F. R. W.] 
FRANK: 

This is for you alone and I don’t like to write it a little bit. 
There was a statement in an account of some psychic manifestation 
wherein the accountant remarked that the occurrence was so strange 
that it was hard to believe. I remember your remarks thereon. I 
have been trying to persuade myself that I dreamed but while I am 
confident that the thing is impossible I know it happened. I don’t 
believe happened is the word but let it go. 

On Monday night 25 October at one o’clock A. M. I got up and 
walked across the floor to the window, turned round and walked 
back to just about the middle of the floor, when I felt a hand on my 
arm just as if some one in passing me to my right had taken my 
right arm with his right hand just after he had passed far enough 
so I could not see him without turning. I thought it was Jenny 
Taylor, and turned my head to see but there was no one to see. 
I looked down to my arm and my gown sleeve was gathered and 
pressed to my arm just as it is when I take hold of it myself and 
have my fingers on the outer side of my arm with the little finger 
about two inches above my elbow. On account of what Mrs. 
Warner told me and for no other reason, I said “ Is this you J. Q.?” 
There was no answer but, without the pressure (which was firm 
but not tight)growing any tighter, I was slowly raised up I should 
judge about 18 inches from the floor (I know I wondered if I was 
going to the ceiling ar through it or if I would fall) then I was 
turned round slowly so I faced the window [See letter by F. R. 
Whitzel of Feb. 28, 1916, second paragraph]. I spoke again and 
said “I know it is you but if I only could see you.” Then a light 
came just beside my right cheek. I have never before or since seen 
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light of just that color but the only thing that I can think of that 
bears the slightest resemblance to it is the tinted cloud, the pale 
one just before the dawn. The light shone out not fanlike as light 
generally does but it reached out for I should say a short Lawrence 
block [About 300 feet. F. R. W.] It was just the distance from 
my father’s house to his gate. It stayed steadily till I saw all the 
way down, my eyes traveling from one object to another all the 
way to the gate. I was let down easy and almost immediately. 
J. Q.’s face appeared at the gate, then the light faded and as it grew 
dimmer I saw his whole form, rather dimly, so I could not tell how he 
was dressed. Then the light was gone and he was gone. 

I was not frightened, though when I first felt the hand my heart 
beat fast like mine always does when I have to speak before an 
audience. 


I stood there a little while, then went to the bed and laid down, 
but did not go to sleep. Next morning Jennie asked me if her little 
boy, who slept with me, had disturbed me during the night. I told 
her no and asked why. She said she thought she heard me talking 
to him. 


As I said before I know that experience was impossible but—l 
know it occurred, and try as I may I have not been able to convince 
myself, not even for a moment, that it was a dream. I might just 
as well try to convince myself that your father never lived. 

(Mrs. S. M. Wuirze) 


[Written Dec. 5, 1915; and enclosed in envelope with another 
letter so dated. Received by me Dec. 7, 1915. F. R. W.] 


In answering your questions I’m not taking them in rotation and 
am combining some for convenience. As for instance, the questions 
1 and 2 are both answered together, Answer 1. 


I’m not crediting any of my experience to Mrs. Warner, for 
according to her I was to have been “ wakened out of a sound sleep ” 
and J. Q. was to call me by name, and it was to have occurred 
within four weeks from the day before the last day I was at your 
house, which I think was about a week before I left Salt Lake. 
Whereas I was wide awake before there was any manifestation and 
no word was spoken except what I said, and it was over two months 
from the time set. But because she said what she did, I think, made 
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me think of him rather than my father whom I have always longed 
to hear from, or your father who would seem to be the one I would 
be most likely to think of. 

I'll tell you why I did not like to tell of what I saw. It was 
most unusual: it seemed as if it could not be and I tried all the time 
to believe I dreamed, and you know one shrinks from telling what 
would make most people think you were either crazy or a liar. I 


am not ashamed of the occurrence. Now I will answer your 
questions. 


Questions 1 and 2. Why did I get up at that hour and how did 
1 know the time? On account of the trouble for which Jones oper- 
ated on me I am compelled to get up most every night. I woke that 
night and because the room was quite light—it was full moon—l 
thought it might be near day and the folks stirring so I waited 
awhile and listened, but the clock struck one so I knew it was no 
use to wait, so I got up. 

9 and 10. Yes, I had slept soundly until shortly before I got up, 
say 5 or 10 minutes. I did not go to sleep at all afterwards till the 
next night, though I was sleepy next day when I was sitting down 
not busy. 

11,12 and 13. Yes, the moon was full and as bright as Harvest 
Moon and from the window I could see the trees and stars, though 
I could not see the moon, as it was a north window. No doubt 
the objects were dimly visible in the room though I did not take 
particular notice. The only thing I noticed before the shining light 
came and after the grasp on my arm, was the gathered look to my 
sleeve above my elbow. That was by the natural light from the 
moon but not the moonshine. 

3. I think you refer to the particular light I saw. No, it did 
not shine through the window. I had turned round and did not see 
the moonlight then nor the window. It seemed to form just at my 
right cheek and looked I suppose I might say rosy, but it wasn’t; I 
can’t think of any right word to call it. 

4,5, 6. The objects I saw were not those in our yard and I do 
not know whether or not they were in my father’s yard but the path 
that was bare of grass looked like the old crooked path from my 
father’s door to the gate as I remember it dreamily, and on either 
side of it from the step out and sloping down was first a clump 
of phlox then Sweet William, then Bouncing Betty, then Old Man 
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and Ribbon Grass, but just then came the face and my eyes jumped 
to that. There were rose bushes out to the side but not along the 
path. 

Now those objects may be in my subjective mind, and repro- 
duced there, but if so, why was the tree that I really remember 
down by the fence not reproduced? You see I have seen the place 
since I grew up—but it was not a bit like I saw it this time. When 
I saw it as a woman the fence and line was changed from what it 
was when I lived there. The things seemed appropriate to the scene, 
the path and gate natural but what real remembrance I have of it 
was fall and winter scenes, but this must have been a late spring 
scene and is probably a remembrance of J. Q’s. 

You have two questions marked 6. The second one is “ Was 
Quincy’s face distinct?” Yes, very, and it was also very bright, just 
as one would expect with light shining on it, only so far as the face 
was concerned it was as if white light or sunlight shone on, or more 
correctly, in it, no, from it. I can’t describe it exactly, but I think 
I should say the face shone as well as the light did. 

7. The face was perfectly clear and could be mistaken for 
no other face. This is the more remarkable for me because I do not 
usually visualize clearly an absent person, not even you or Neil, I 
sometimes do but not usually; and 8. If it had been any other face 
I could easily have recognized it if it had been someone I know. It 
was as clear to me as any object I ever saw. The form however 
was not clear enough to see the dress, but was clear enough to see 
size and shape. 


(Mrs. S. M. WuHiITzeEL). 


| Written about Dec. 20th, 1915. F.R. W.] Justa line on this 
to answer your question. 

The lower part of the house is rudely sketched here. I slept in 
the north room and the north window is the one I went to. The 
partition wall as you see has an opening for a door but no door 
hung. The opening is the one and one-half door size and portieres 
hang there. The circle is about where I was when I felt the hand. I 
might have been a little nearer in proportion to the bed, maybe a little 
nearer to the center of the room but not much either way. I was 
nearly facing to the corner—the head of the bed—and when I was 
turned I faced the partition which would make my eyes just about 
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strike the chimney. The light reached from me to the south. When 
my arm was grasped (it was my right, and as you can see was 
nearest the window) I turned my head that way so my face was 
toward the window. Then when I was levitated and turned toward 
the right you can see how I was. I did not look out the window 
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after I felt the hand. I had looked out before I started back to 
bed. I think I have made it clear. 


I have no objection to your writing to Dr. Hyslop, provided my 
name is kept out of print,* but I can’t see that he could get any data 
that would satisfy him. 

I was so intent on convincing myself that it was an impossible 
thing and that I dreamed that I mentioned it to no one till I wrote 
that I had my proof that there is life beyond. 


MorHeRr. 


The above statements of Mrs. Whitzel were all written to her 
son, at his request, and to them he appended the following letter, 
dated from Salt Lake City, Feb. 28, 1916 


*Since reversed. 
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Dr. Jas. H. Hystop, New York City, 

Dear Sir: In accordance with my promise I send you herewith 
the original of my mother’s account of her psychic experience of 
Oct. 25, 1915. It is unfortunate that in writing it she had no thought 
of anyone reading it but myself, therefore she did not date her 
letters or otherwise arrange the matter so it is easily understood. 
The letters were enclosed with other letters which were dated. I 
hope you will be able to make them out, and | will be glad to answer 
any questions you may ask. Mother’s home address is ....... but 
she is at present at ......... taking care of a niece who is not 
expected to live, yet she will no doubt answer any questions you 
wish to ask her. 

There are some things in her letters which must be explained, 
‘or they will be unintelligible. I will therefore explain them here. 
The initials “J. Q.” refer to her brother, also called Quincy ; his 
full name was John Quincy Mabry, who has been dead 12 or 15 
years. “ Neil” is my brother, my mother’s only other child. “ Mrs. 
Warner ” is a woman residing in this city who lays claim to medium- 
istic powers. Mother was much impressed with some of the things 
she told her, and I was induced to investigate her, but found no 
indications of mediumistic power. “Jenny Taylor” is a tenant who 
occupied part of my mother’s house at the time of the experience. 
Upon receiving the first letter, I wrote a note asking a number of 
questions, to which her second letter is a reply. In it she spoke of 
being turned to face the chimney, whereas in her first letter she had 
said “window”. When I called her attention to this discrepancy, 
Mother wrote that she was thinking “chimney” all the time, and 
writing “ window ” was a mere inadvertence. 

Mother is a very cool, common-sense person, much more than the 
average woman, never had a psychic experience before, and is not 
given to nerves or hysteria. She is well educated, especially pro- 
ficient in mathematics, and is thoroughly self-posessed under all 
circumstances. Please ask if you want anything more. Mother’s 
name is Mrs. S. M. Whitzel (But not to be published) .* 

Very truly yours, 
Frank R. WHITZEL. 


A year later a number of queries were drawn up in the office 


*Since reversed. 
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of the Society and sent to Mr. Whitzel, with the request that he 
should forward them to his mother. His response follows. 


. Salt Lake City, April 2, 1917. 
Dr. W. F. Prince, S. P. R., New York, 

My Dear Dr. Prince: Your letter of the 28th ult., asking for 
further data in regard to an experience of my Mother, 5. M. 
Whitzel, reached me this morning, and I have forwarded it to her. 
Her address is .......... I have suggested to her to permit the use 
of her name, but of course she will have to decide upon that question. 

She is an exceptionally cool and collected woman, never given to 
flightiness or hysteria but eminently sober and self-contained. She 
is well educated, having held high positions as a teacher, and having 
practically accompanied me in my course through college; is espe- 
cially proficient in mathematics, rather an unusual quality in woman. 
She is very conservative in her statements, not given to exaggeration, 
quite the contrary, and is, I should say, the very opposite of the 
type given to “seeing things ”’, either real or hallucinatory. Her 
interest in Psychical Research was aroused, in so far as it has been 
aroused, through my interest therein, not the other way about, and 
she is of the student, the analytic type, not the emotional. I tell 
you this so you may better judge of her experience. I am lost, 
myself, to know what to think. Knowing her sane nature I cannot 
“pooh, pooh ”’ it all. 

Sincerely yours, 
Frank R. WHITZEL. 


For convenience, the queries addressed to Mrs. Whitzel on 
March 28th, and her replies of April 13th, are here combined. 


Query 1. How long previous to the experience had you been the 
subject of an operation? A. Two years that month. 

©. 2. Did the operation or illness in connection with it make any 
particular mental or emotional impression? A. No. 

©. 3. How did you sleep generally at this period? A. Quite well. 

©. 4. Were your dreams, if you remember, at this period differ- 
ent from usual? That is, were they more vivid, etc.? A. My sleep 
was practically dreamless. 


Q. 5. What was your age at the time? This is not for publi- 
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cation. (Mrs. Whitzel’s reply does not imply any objection to her 
age being stated; yet, since the rather supererogatory promise was 
volunteered, it is sufficient to say that she was well past the dis- 
turbing period of menopause, and yet not old.) 

©. 6. Has your health continued fairly good? A. It has. 

Q. 7. Have you had any subsequent peculiar psychical experi- 
ence? Or physical experience which is difficult to explain (for the 
levitation was a physical experience, if not a hallucination.) <A. (a) 
Scarcely a physical experience, but March 8-9 of 1916, case of 
telepathy, or perhaps it was only a coincidence. (b) Nothing out 
of the ordinary physically. 

©. 8. Have time and reflection dimmed your conviction that the 
whole experience, as related, was a genuine one? A. I am fully 
convinced that the occurrence was real. 

Q. 9. If “ yes” to the last, how did you judge at the time how 
far up you were raised? Did you look down, or what? A. I did 
look down to ascertain who held me but saw only my sleeve crumpled 
against my arm. My judgment of the distance I was lifted was 
probably influenced by my belief that my brother held me at about 
arm length above him. He was six feet tall while I am about five 
feet, two. Afterward I considered the time I was moving as I was 
raised and lowered. I know the motion was slow—otherwise my 
feet would have struck the floor sharply and, while I was being 
lifted, I had time to wonder whether my head would be crushed 
against the ceiling or if not that I would be dropped with a crash, 
and what seemed to me at the time very strange I felt no fear. 

Very truly yours, 
S. M. WHITZEL. 


Recognizing that Mrs. Whitzel possesses an excellent an- 
alytical and reasoning faculty, it was determined to put before 
her the misgivings that psychologsts would feel in regard to the 
weight to be ascribed to her conviction, at the time of the ex- 
perience, that she was being levitated. Therefore, on April 16th, 
1917, Dr. Prince addressed her on Dr. Hyslop’s behalf, the 
following letter: 





“My Dear Mrs. Whitzel: I wish to thank you for your ready 
replies to my queries. And if I ask a few more questions, I feel 
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assured that you will not be offended, as though it meant incredulity, 
necessarily. Such experiences are so difficult for those who have not 
had them to comprehend and seem to traverse ‘natural law’ so 
radically, that we must proceed cautiously and study the phenomena 
from every angle. 

You were not able to see down to the floor, as I understand it, 
on account of your intervening arm and sleeve. Had you any means 
of knowing that you were moving upward in reality, was there any 
way by which your subjective impression was checked off and veri- 
fied? It was not by the sight of the floor receding, was it in any 
other way? I can conceive of another way, but am forbidden to 
assume that this existed, since you have not mentioned it in your 
accounts. 

You see we have the known possibilities of auto-suggestion, pre- 
possession, the absorption of attention in one direction so that none 
is left for other quarters—to the extent that there may be actual 
anesthesia, etc. For example, any perfectly normal person, in a 
moment of excitement, may be hit so as afterwards to produce a 
black spot, without being aware of it. You know, too, that one 
sometimes has feelings as though the bed were sinking or swaying, 
and after a long journey may have feelings as though he were being 
carried forward. But he does not normally in either case see, for 
example, objects flitting past him, as is the case in actual bodily 
movement. It would be conceivable, from the standpoint of the 
psychologist, that your turning movement could have been accom- 
plished as you stood on your feet, by the subconscious employment 
of your own muscles, at a moment when, from absorption of atten- 
tion in a particular direction, or by some other means, you were 
anesthetic in the lower limbs. 

I am not by any means urging that this was the case. I only 
want you to give attention to these conjectures which the psychol- 
ogist would make, and I wish to see how your mind, reviewing your 
experience, and the sum total of your elements of condition and 
your sense and mental impressions, reacts upon such conjectures. 
With your quality of intellect, I feel assured that you are perfectly 
willing to weigh these theories once more and to state fully either 
that they might in part be pertinent to the phenomena referred to, 
or why they are not valid. 

I will frankly say that I would regard as dubious a mere feeling 
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or impression that one was rising. It would be supported if one 
felt the rush of air, but that would require very rapid movement, 
and would not be expected in your case. But there is another thing 
that I would have expected, and, as remarked, you have not alleged 
that it existed. Of course that may have been a mere inadvertence, 
but if so, it is better that you should spontaneously think of that 
point and cover it. It is likewise very true that you could have 
risen without noting what I refer to, from absorption of attention; 
but then the question would have to be asked with still more force, 
how could you be certain that your levitation was actual, and not a 
mere subjective impression, comparable with the sinking or sway- 
ing feelings which are not uncommon? 


April 20th, 1917. 
Dr. JAMES H. Hys top, 

Dear Sir: Replying to your letter of the 16th inst. in which you 
ask for further information with a view to verifying the reality of 
my experience by noting any accompanying purely normal impres- 
sions which I received at that time, I will try to answer fully. 

First I ask your indulgence if my answers are too prolix or not 
so well arranged as I could wish but I find it takes longer to write 
a thing than for it to occur. 

I wish also to say that I fully realize how strange and almost 
impossible the whole matter must seem to most persons, for even 
I used the greater part of my thoughts for some time after the 
occurrence trying without success to argue myself into the belief 
that I had but dreamed. I do not resent questions of even incre- 
dulity as to whether or not what I saw and felt was the result of self- 
hypnotism, but I think that could not have been the case. I am 
not a good subject, for in attempts to relieve headaches, I have many 
times tried to induce that condition but could not do it. 

In my former letter I did not mean to convey the idea that I 
could not see the floor or any part of the room had I tried for it 
was so well lighted by the moon that I think I could easily have read 
coarse print such as small caps, or typewriting. But I so wanted 
to see who beside myself was there that the idea of taking par- 
ticular note of the room did not occur to me. 


I had seen and admired the view from the north window just 
previous to the unusual incident. During the occurrence I noticed 
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different things in the room and out, not giving special attention to 
them as one would do with the idea of locating and arranging them 
in his mind, but more as you see surrounding things while occupied 
in doing something else. For instance, while running a typewriter 
or a sewing machine, or even reading, the eye takes in chairs, table, 
grate, a bird flying past the window, &c.’ The thing you’re attending 
to you see with the center of vision so to speak; the rest by rays 
from the outer curve of the field of vision, and they are not so 
distinct. It was so, with one exception, I saw the things in the room 
while my feet did not touch the floor. While I saw what my brother 
showed me in answer to my wish I saw nothing else at all unless 
it might be called something else—the opening through the walls. 
I believe I called it a window though none was in the partition wall. 

While raised up I saw some of the same things I saw before, 
but it was from a different angle. My head must have been actually 
higher than when I stood on the floor for the tops of the trees which 
showed plainly a moment before were not visible, neither could I 
see the sky or stars for the blinds although rolled almost to the top 
of the window cut off the view. I had seen them before and did 
afterward—that is, before I was raised and after I was let down. 

The thing I noticed attentively, and I do not know why, was that 
the top casing of the door was about level with my eyes. That was 
the first thing I noticed after turning. 

I certainly have experienced the feeling of apparent motion such 
as you mentioned, also other forms of the same class such as reversal 
of motion when closing my eyes on a rapidly moving train the coach 
seems to carry me backward, and other illusions. I have distinctly 
heard the sound of violins and felt the sway of the dance the day 
after a ball. All these seem to be reaction in a contrary direction 
to a specific action and I note this difference in real and apparent 
motion especially if the motion is slow and near at hand. In the 
former case the more tests you apply the surer you are that the 
motion is real. In the latter all impressions are accompanied with 
another impression of unreality and a slight dizziness and you can 
stop them at will by calling into use another sense or changing the 


direction of your glance or by opening the eyes if closed or closing 
them if open. 


Now in this case I had not at any time any feeling of unreality 
but by every test of the senses I could apply, the truth of the occur- 
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rence seemed confirmed. For instance I felt pressure on my arm 
and my sight assured me there was pressure. I felt my bare feet 
touch the bare floor and the sense of coolness to the skin confirmed 
the impression. I felt up and down and I think there is no con- 
firmation of that unless it possibly might be the shortened vision 
of outdoor or the idea that my eyes were on a level with the 
door casing or the different angle at which I saw things. I heard 
my own voice and Mrs. Taylor also heard it for she asked me next 
morning if her little son had disturbed me. I also heard the call of 
an owl in a nearby tree and the sleepy churr of chickens in their 
coops and I saw as clearly as I ever saw anything the indescribable 
light and my brother’s face, and I have not doubted it for one 
minute even when I tried to believe I dreamed. 

If I had slept again that night it is possible I might have been 
able to shake my certainty, but I did not sleep. 

Now I did not argue this matter out in this manner that night 
but one moment I would fiercely assert “You dreamed. You 
dreamed. You dreamed ”, and the next I’d wonder why I should 
have had such an experience, especially at that time when I was 
not thinking more than usual—perhaps not.so much as usual of my 
people who have gone beyond my ken. One thing I know as well 
as I can know anything—to me has come most convincing proof 
that whom we call dead are not dead but alight with life. 

Any question you wish to ask I will answer freely if I can and 
if I cannot I will frankly say so. 

I am curious to know what test you had in mind that might 
verify my impression of movement though I am sure I have men- 
tioned everything that could bear on that phase of the matter. 
That is, everything I saw. Again I beg you will excuse prolixness. 

Yours very truly, 
S. M. WHITzEL. 


The “ test” which we had in mind, and which she is curious 
about, is covered in Mrs. Whitzel’s letter, namely, the change in 
the angle at which objects within and without the room were seen. 

References were asked and willingly given. Four reports 


were rendered. It would not be proper to give the names of the 
writers. | 
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1. One, a banker, wrote: 


I am in receipt of your letter May 4th, making inquiry about 
Mrs. S. M. Whitzel. I have known the lady for a great many years. 
Knew her husband who was a former resident of this city, and have 
always considered her a sane, rational and truthful person. A 
woman of good judgment, which is about what you wish to know. 


The following letters are from professional men, identifying 
sentences alone omitted. 


2. In reply to your letter of the 4th, relative to Mrs. Whitzel, 
will say that Mrs. Whitzel is very well and favorably known to 
me, has given me good opportunity to observe this most excellent, 
bright and “ hyperpsychic ” woman. 

That Mrs. Whitzel would be severely honest with you, herself 
and with all mankind, I do not entertain the least doubt. That this 
very brainy woman is absolutely proof against what you might term 
“ intracerebration ” 1 am not quite so sure. 

3. In reply would state I have been acquainted with Mrs. Whitzel 
for quite a number of years ............. fea Tia Always re- 
garded them most highly. Mrs. Whitzel was unquestionably a very 
superior woman, intellectually, morally and socially, a woman of 
good judgment and business ability.” 

4. “In reply to your letter of May 4, I can say that I know of no 
reason for regarding Mrs. S. M. Whitzel as being other than normal 
in judgment and mental health. I have always regarded her and 
her son as being of something more than average intellectual ability 
with possibly a slight tendency towards what is ordinarily called 
hobby-riding. The fact that Mrs. Whitzel has always been interested 
in matters pertaining to psychology, psychics, and religious and other 
metaphysics is, I think, the only reason that anyone could adduce for 
doubting her poise. With many interest in psychics is thought of 
itself enough to prove a mind unbalanced ; but I should hardly con- 
sider it conclusive evidence in this case or in any other. 

My feeling with regard to the matter is that because of her 
inherent interest in matters of this sort Mrs. Whitzel might be 
rather too ready to accept phenomena at their apparent meaning or 
value instead of distrusting and testing before acceptance. I should, 
myself, have greater confidence in the testimony of one who did 
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not wish to credit and did so against his will, than in one who was 
deeply interested and at least willing, if not anxious, to meet with 
experiences of a certain sort; and I doubt that any further reason 
than this can be assigned for distrusting any experience of the lady 
in question. I am sure that she would not intentionally mislead and 
that her observation would not knowingly be colored by her imagi- 
nation ; but I fear that it is true that interest might possibly interfere 
with accuracy in that her attitude might not be sufficiently negative 
and critical. She might conceivably deceive herself.’’* 


Every concrete thing said in these four testimonies is to the 
credit of Mrs. Whitzel’s moral and mental powers. The only 
misgivings which two of the witnesses feel is purely on formal 
and academic grounds. The one is not quite sure that she is proof 
against “intra-cerebration”’, whatever that is, and he would 
doubtless say the same of any person who alleged an “ occult ” 
experience, which is of course a begging of the whole question. 
The other thinks that she has a little tendency to “ hobby-riding,” 
which weakness alse characterized Newton, Helmholtz, Living- 
ston, Luther, Wagner, Darwin, Pasteur and sundry other 
assorted persons of similar standing; and that “ interest might 
possibly interfere with accuracy”, which suspicion of course 
attaches itself also to the named gentlemen and all their peers. 
This is not an intimation that Mrs. Whitzel is a Newton, but 
rather that when we adopt a principle we should apply it im- 
partially. As a matter of fact, none ever does suggest that 
interest in a subject undermines the faculty of judgment or in 
any manner weakens testimony, in relation to matters outside of 
the field of psychical research. The reader will judge from the 
lady’s own statements whether she was “too ready to accept 
phenomena at their apparent meaning or value, instead of dis- 
trusting and testing before acceptance.” 


If this narration stood alone, it would be plainly incredible. 


*In a letter of July 26, 1918, Mr. F. R. Whitzel says: “As a matter of 
fact psychology is one of the few studies in which mother has almost no 
interest. She has read little in ‘psychics’ and has no books along that 
line. And she is only mildly interested in the study of religions. I think 
the reference has assumed that because I was deeply interested in such 
studies, a fact he doubtless knew, my mother was likewise interested; but 
such is not the case.’ 
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No matter who the subject of it might be, though the Bishop of 
Canterbury, any theory would be more tolerable than the accep- 
tance of the levitation as a fact. but it classifies with many 
testimonies regarding physical phenomena rendered by reputed 
experts in the valuation of physical phenomena. If, for example, 
Dr. W. J. Crawford’s conclusions in his report* based on a year- 
long study of levitations, etc., in full light, are justified, there 
remains no special reason for incredulity in the case just set forth. 

We do not propose to venture any judgment or even opinion 
in this remarkable case, beyond the expression of a conservative 
desire to normalise any extraordinary story, if it can honestly and 
logically be done. But we are bound to point out the difficulties. 
An educated woman of cool temperament and logical mind, with 
no tendency to hysteria, guiltless of any “ occult’ experience 
hitherto or thereafter, and habitually without remembered dreams, 
on a particular night rises after hearing the clock strike one and 
performs some necessary errand, then stands by the window 
awhile looking at the accustomed objects revealed in the full 
moonlight, and goes halfway to her bed. Here she feels her 
arm grasped on a definite area, supposes an inmate of the house 
has entered and done it, looks and sees the sleeve gathered and 
pressed to the arm with no visible cause, feels herself raised, sees 
the top of door casing level with her eyes, and loses sight of the 
tops of the trees outside which have before been visible, utters 
two sentences loudly enough so that her voice is heard in another 
room, sees an apparition of her brother which is directly re-° 
sponsive to one of these sentences, accompanied by the vision of 
the yard in front of her childhood home so vivid that she can 
afterward name the different species of flowers in the order of 
their location, at the same time hears the hoot of an owl and the 
drowsy response of the fowls, then feels her bare feet touch the 
floor with a renewal of the sense of coolness, stands still for 
awhile and finally lies down to remain awake and debating the 
matter until morning. Now there is no question about the pos- 
sibility of a dream which is wonderfully systematic and veri- 


*“The Reality of Psychic Phenomena, Raps, Levitation, etc.” by 
W. J. Crawford, D. Sc., Lecturer in Mechanical Engineering, The 
Municipal Technical Institute, Belfast: Extra Mural Lecturer in Me- 
chanical Engineering, Queen’s University of Belfast, etc. 
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similar while it is in progress, but a dream which to an alert and 
analytic mind experiencing it is so perfectly set in the frame of 
reality that no seam or roughness of transition from one to the 
other is discernible, no slightest sensory or apperceptive click felt 
as the diaphragm of consciousness is adjusted from the sleeping 
to the waking state, is a rara avis indeed. We are well aware, 
also, of the systematic hallucinations, that is, the consistent 
deception of all the senses, of a hyponotized subject; but we also 
know the recognition of previous amnesia and other signs by 
which the same subject comes to be aware of a transition of states. 

The elements of this particular problem are now fairly before 
the student who cares to give it attention. 


VI. A Priest's Experience. Mrs, Champ Clark of Washington, 
D. C., in August, 1916, reported a story told her by a very high 
Roman Catholic ecclesiastic, whose name she gives, to the effect 
that a certain priest was summoned by a boy who said that his 
mother was dying and wished to be shrived; on arrival he found 
this to be the case; the boy had disappeared, but his picture was 
on the wall. 


VII. The Problematic Visitors. Reported by Mrs. Robert 
Doherty, Omaha, Neb. No date. 


The incident that I am about to relate happened to my Mother, 
but I have talked to her so much concerning it that I have it by heart. 
‘ My father died when I was one year old, my brother was born six 
months after my father died. She took her two children and an 
old colored woman named Charity, as nurse, to a small town in 
Maryland. My mother was in the front bedroom, changing her 
dress, my brother and I were in the back bedroom with no door 
between. I was by that time about two and a half or three, my 
brother not talking, being too young. Mother said the partitions 
were thin and she could hear plainly from one room to the other, 
no doors were shut. She heard Charity come out of the back room 
and go downstairs with a basket of clothes; immediately after she 
heard the footsteps of two men come up the stairs, walk past her 
door and go into the room where the children were. She heard 
them talking but did not hear what they said; just then, or during 
the talk, Mother distinctly heard Charity come up the stairs, open 
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the door where my brother and | were, pick up the baby, chuckle 
and set him down again. She thought, how strange for Charity 
to act that way before strangers, and hurried into the next room, 
expecting to meet the visitors. I met her at the door very much 
excited, saying ““ Mama! Mama! two gentums! real gentums, Mama, 
comed here, asked who Buddy was and didn’t say a sing about me.” 
Mother said I could not talk plainly and always had an opinion 
about the appearance of a gentleman. She inquired of everyone con- 
cerning these men. Charity said she saw no one. At the end of 
the front hall downstairs facing the stairs sat a woman sewing. 
She said it was impossible for anyone to go up without her seeing 
them, and Mother said it all happened so quickly, just while she 
hurriedly put on her waist. There was no other way for them to 
get up stairs..... She always thought they were her husband and 
his brother who also was dead. 


The last conjecture is somewhat more plausible because of the 
inquiry about the baby, who was a late posthumous child. 


VIII. After the Battle. Reported by Florence C. Hall, Oct. 7, 
1912. A Mrs. P., who told Mrs. Hall, had a brother killed in the 
battle of Chickamauga. Before anything about the battle had 
been learned, this brother appeared to her at night and said, “ Do 
not sorrow for me. I am all right; care for the living.” The 
last sentence was understood to refer to his brother who was 
wounded in the same battle and never well afterwards; and the 
admonition was heeded. 


IX. The Claims of a Family of Children. Reported by the 
father, B. L. H., an attorney of the State of Washington, April 
30, 1912 and June 25, 1913. The oldest child, aged nine in 1912, 
had often claimed to “see people”. After the family began 
to have sittings, the girl and her younger sister began to see 
colored lights and forms which grew clearer, until both, and also 
the baby of three, according to their statements, saw spirit chil- 
dren with them at all times, and talked and played with them when 
no strangers were present. One day the youngest (3) remarked 
that the spirit child Dorothy wore a pink ribbon, another (9) 
declared that it was white, while the eldest (10) said it was light 
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pink which in a certain light looked white. Data altogether 
insufficient. 


X. Real or Quasi Impressions? Reported by M. L. Menden- 
hall, a student of the University of Indiana, May 28, 1912, the 
day of the event. While busily engaged in the library on a 
history-report, he felt a pressure of a hand on his shoulder, and 
heard his name hoarsely whispered twice. Immediately it seemed 
to him that the voice was that of an old friend, “ Bill”’, but then 
he remembered that the latter had been dead three months. 


XI. Various Apparitions, Etc. Reported by Andrew von 
Reichstadt, Greenford, O., Feb. 20, 1915. While his wife was 
lying dead in the house, her spirit appeared to his daughter and 
told her where she had hidden a sum of money, which was duly 
found. Again, while at his work he saw two “ ladies ” in white 
garments and forget-me-nots, and heard “ Nearer My God to 
Thee” sung. Later his daughter told him that this was sung at 
the funeral of one “ Doreta ’’ who died the same day that her aunt 
did, about three weeks before. At another time, as he began to 
dress in the morning he felt ill, and his mother and his two 
former wives appeared to him, and his mother, holding the others 
by the hands, gave him good counsel, to which they nodded. 
At another time a phantom lady took him on a ride to “ som 
foran country”’ in a phantom automobile! 

At the time of reporting, the narrator was 87 years old and it 
would appear that the experiences were all within the last few 
years. 


XII. An Afternoon and Evening. Reported by Emily E. W. 
of Indiana, Feb. 27, 1911. About an hour after her sister 
Anna’s funeral, she saw the sister in war-time costume, with 
hoops, etc. In the evening she saw Anna and her husband, and 
he also looked as he did when young. Then her brother Charley, 
playing the mandolin, appeared, and she heard the music; after 
which she saw and heard him tune a violin. Following this, an 
older brother, Charles, appeared with his hand on Charley’s 
shoulder, and wearing a singular costume. After she went to 
bed she saw Charley, and heard him say “I play on the violin!” 
the fact being that she had in his lifetime tried to see if Charley, 
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who was paralyzed so that he could not draw a violin-bow, could 
not manage a mandolin. She has seen and heard Anna since 
then. 

On the day of the numerous visions she was in an exhausted 


state, and always has the last one who has died on her mind 
intensely. 


XIII. “ Old Book’s Ghost’. Dr. Geo. A. Zeller of Peoria, an 
alienist connected with the Illinois Board of Administration, pub- 
lished in the “ Institutional Quartely ” for January, 1917, a nar- 
rative about a demented inmate of a named institution who used 
to mourn loudly at funerals, and at whose own funeral, after his 
coffin had mysteriously lost its weight, he was seen by three 
hundred nurses and others standing under the same elm which 
he had been accustomed to use as a wailing-place, sobbing with 
might and main, while nurses shrieked and strong men grew pale. 
Within a few weeks the elm died, and a man who tried to cut it 
down fled because, he declared, he heard a sound issue from the 
tree like a cry of pain. 

There is no indication in the narrative that it was not intended 


to be believed, yet inquiry of the savant elicited the following 
frank reply: 


DEAR SIR: 

1 occasionally let my imagination play a part in dilating upon 
institutional experiences and am exceedingly sorry that in writing 
“The Graveyard Elm,” I apparently became too positive. So many 
inquiries have come to me that I have drawn up a stock letter, a copy 
of which I enclose. z 

I hope that you will pardon the latitude I have taken. Our 
Institutional Quarterly is not strictly speaking a scientific publication 
but a medium for the interchange of news between the institutions, 
and I occasionally give Mr. Bowen an article out of the ordinary, 
which, you will acknowledge, the particular effort was. 

Very respectfully, 
Gro. A. ZELLER. 


The “ stock letter” states that “ We did have a patient who 
wept at funerals and | remarked that there would be no one to 
weep at his funeral, and out of this I wove a story.” 
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We haste to forgive the genial Doctor, since he owns up and 
is sorry, and all the more readily in that the facts are as we 
suspected. For the double reason of enlightening those that 
suppose that this Society, like a grampus, gorges itself goggle- 
eyed with every yarn that comes along, and also of intimating that 
it is no easy task to fake an “ occult’ report and make it pass 
muster among those which are the subjects of serious debate, a 
portion of our letter of inquiry, addressed to Dr. Zeller, is added. 

“We would like to be informed whether this is really a piece 
of uncanny romance, or whether it was meant as history, or as 
history embellished. In short, whether there is any foundation 
for the story. On the face of it, it does not look quite genuine 
regarding from the scientific standpoint. If it is genuine, it 
seems surprising that it is not already a well-known case, seeing 
how many were the alleged spectators,—some three hundred. 
If genuine, it ought still to be possible to get the statements of 
a number of these. It would furnish the most remarkable case 
of collective hallucination—using the term in its technical, and 
not derogatory, sense—of modern times, and would be of tre- 
mendous importance and significance. No pains taken to estab- 
lish it as fact could be too great—it would be almost criminal 
to decline to take such pains. From the article it would appear 
that you already fully recognize the importance of the incident, 
assuming that this was not a device of the story-teller. There- 
fore we need not apologize for asking you to state what estimate 
we are to put upon it.” 
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INCIDENTS. 


The Society assumes no responsibility for anything published under 
this head and no endorsement is implied, except that it is furnished by 
an apparently trustworthy contributor whose name is given unless with- 
held by his own request. 


LOCAL ANAESTHESIA BY MENTAL SUGGESTION. 


The following experiments were reported to Dr. Hodgson 
by Professor G. T. W. Patrick, whom I personally knew at John 
Hopkins University, and the record of them was turned over to 
me with the general data of Dr. Hodgson after his death. It 
will be apparent that Professor Patrick had been very sceptical 
of the experiments by Gurney and sought here to dispute them, 
but with the result of confirming them.—Editor. 


STATE UNIVERSITY OF IOWA. 
Iowa City, Iowa, Dec. 29, 1888. 


Mr. RicHarp Hopcson, Sec. A. S. P. R., 
Dear Sir: 


I have happened upon some curious results in hypnotism which 
may be of interest to your committee on that subject. If there was 
any part of the work of the Eng. Society about which I was more 
skeptical than the rest, it was that contained in their second report 
(Proceedings, Dec., 1883) relating to the production of anzsthesia 
in the fingers by passes without contact. It does not harmonize with 
any theory of hypnotism which seems to me rational. I chanced 
however this week to try it on a very favorable subject and was 
astonished at the result. The subject was my brother—sixteen years 
old. I found at my first experiment with him that [he] being slightly 
hypnotized by stroking his eyes, I could produce complete insensi- 
bility in either hand by suggestion. I then tried simple stroking in 
the normal state with the same result. Downward stroking pro- 
duced insensibility and rigidity in two or three minutes; reverse 
stroking instantly restored sensibility. This succeeded equally well 
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with whole hand or single fingers. These results were commonplace 
I suppose but it then occurred to me to try the passes, thinking I 
might do something towards refuting the work of the Eng. Society. 
The subject was carefully and doubly blindfolded with both hands 
spread on table. I selected a finger and made downward quiet 
passes at a height of an inch or inch and a half. To my surprise 
insensibility and rigidity occurred after two or three minutes. But 
reverse passes failed to restore the finger without contact. I re- 
peated the experiment with other fingers with same result. Dis- 
continuing the passes I tried suggestion with the subject blindfolded 
and in the normal state as in preceding experiment and found I 
could produce anesthesia and deadness in any finger by mere sug- 
gestion. I thought it possible therefore that the currents of air 
caused by the passes had made unconscious suggestion of the finger 
operated on, altho’ it seems difficult to believe that. I therefore 
tried this experiment with a curious result. With subject blind- 
folded and eyes also fixed shut by suggestion, | made downward 
passes over right hand with my left and at the same time upward 
passes over left hand with my right. After about one minute sub- 
ject said (in reference to inquiry) that he felt a queer feeling in 
right hand. After two minutes said he felt queer feeling in his left 
hand. After about 3 or 4 minutes complete insensibility ensued in 
left hand. In this exp. I concluded (perhaps wrongly) that the 
explanation was expectant attention, directed upon the left hand by 
chance. 
These experiments were tried at Lyon, Ia., Dec. 27 and 28. 
Very truly yours, 

G. T. W. Patrick. 





